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ELLEN GLASGOW: A GENTLE REBEL 
WILLIAM R. PARKER 

Ellen Glasgow, aristocratic daughter of old Virginia, and perhaps 
the gentlest rebel to whom that state of noble rebels has yet given 
birth, can now, in her fifty-sixth year, contemplate a literary career 
unique in its consistencies. From the outset she has not only been 
exquisitely uncompromising in her attempt to give the South the 
“blood and irony” it needs; even her attitude toward life has not 
essentially altered. Miss Glasgow’s fellow-Virginian who in Poic- 
tesme wears his rue with a difference succeeded in escaping his im- 
mediate environment; she has not tried to escape. With conscious 
consistency she has used her native material, seldom importing a 
character. That she has traveled widely in recent years one would 
never guess from reading her novels. Perhaps most significant of 
all, in a time when, as she laments, the distinction between good 
and bad writing is steadily being lost, she has never stooped to the 
folly of writing in haste for a quick return. Indeed, her work, with 
that of Edith Wharton and Willa Cather, is a perfect refutation of 
Sherwood Anderson’s contention that “crudity is an inevitable 
quality in the production of really significant present-day American 
literature.” 

Born in Richmond, Virginia, in the decade following the Civil 
War, Ellen Glasgow was educated at home, and at the age of eight- 
een began The Descendant, her first novel to be published. This 
book, although somewhat immature, is significant because in it she 
tried ‘‘to break away from the fetters of the sentimental tradition,” 
as she herself puts it. Although writing semihistorical novels at the 
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very outset, she tried to approach them honestly, avoiding the con- 
ventional plot and character. The difficulties confronting her were, 
of course, considerable. She told us something of them in Harper’s 
two years ago: ? 
After the Civil War, pursued by the dark furies of Reconstruction, the mind 
of the South was afflicted with a bitter nostalgia. From this homesickness for 
the past there flowered, as luxuriantly as fireweed in burned places, a mournful 
literature of commemoration. ... . To defend the lost became the solitary 
purpose and the supreme obligation of the Southern novelist, while a living 
tradition decayed with the passage of years into a sentimental infirmity. ... . ; 
The novels of this period . . . . charming as they are in manner, lack creative 
passion and the courage to offend which is the essential note of great fiction. 
Ellen Glasgow had that passion and that courage. A daughter oi 
rebels, she herself became a rebel against the worst in her own back- 
ground. In The Battleground, which reflects the years of the Con- 
federacy, in The Deliverance, The Romance of a Plain Man, and 
The Voice of the People, which cover the years of her childhood, 
she made the same effort to tell the truth about life, to throw the 
spotlight of intelligence upon the inconsistencies of the old system. 
Traditions that no longer cast shadows she exposed relentlessly. 
But even her publishers, as Cabell once pointed out, seemed quite 
unaware of her heroic position. Although she had written realism 
about the South three years before the publication of Dreiser’s 
Sister Carrie, it was not until Barren Ground appeared, in 1925, 
that people began to realize the fact. Then critics went to the op- 
posite extreme. Of course it was not true that “since 1865, Ellen 
Glasgow is the only writer to break through the sentimental tradi- 
tion of the South”; when she was a child of six, for example, Cable 
did it in The Grandissimes. But it is Miss Glasgow’s real distinction 
that longer than anyone else she has consciously and consistently 
rebelled against the weaknesses of that tradition. 
With the publication of Virginia in 1913 it became evident that 
Miss Glasgow’s sympathies were particularly enlisted in the cause 
of the women who were victims of the old system. Life and Gabri- 
ella and The Builders expressed her thoughts on new aspects of 
the problem and proved her definitely caught up in the current of 
liberalism. Barren Ground, easily her finest achievement, grew out 
of this same interest: Dorinda demanded happiness as insistently 
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as did Gabriella, but, cheated of love, she gallantly wrested from the 
soil which had defeated her parents material success and a philos- 
ophy. In all these novels, while remaining true to her native mate- 
rial, Ellen Glasgow was going forward in time. In The Romantic 
Comedians and They Stooped to Folly she moved into the decade 
following the World War. What her next novel will be about I do 
not know, but that it will deal with the weaknesses of a very new 
dominion seems highly probable in the light of her development as 
a writer. Certainly it can be said that the recent collected edition of 
her work constitutes a social and economic history of Virginia since 
the Civil War—“the vast panorama of, upon the whole, futility,” 
as Cabell sees it. 

Ellen Glasgow’s world, however, is not Virginia in a narrow 
sense, but a wider world of recognizable men and women who, usu- 
ally because of unfortunate social and economic conditions, are 
handicapped in their quest of happiness. Although I like her most 
because she has created characters who seem to me alive and sig- 
nificant, I like her also because she is such an essentially intelligent 
person. There are those who say that her artistic representation of 
the changing problems of her sex constitutes an important contribu- 
tion to social philosophy. “If every woman told the truth to her- 
self, would she say that there is something in her which love has 
not reached?” we are asked in Virginia. Because to Ellen Glasgow 
this question must be answered in the affirmative, she first makes 
us pity Virginia, “for whom love is the supreme preoccupation of 
being,” and later shows us how Dorinda, although disillusioned in 
romance, yet turned the barren ground of her life into fruitfulness 
and found a satisfaction transcending happiness. Again and again 
she reminds us that romance is not enough for woman’s life. She 
impresses us with the tragedy of the old maid in The Miller of Old 
Church who could not study art abroad, “since in the eyes of her 
generation any self-expression from a woman, which was not asso- 
ciated with sex, was an affront to convention.” In Virginia she 
analyzes the aims of the lady principal of the Dinwiddie Academy 
for Young Ladies and bares the heart of an ideal of education which 
even today occasionally raises its ugly head: 

Her great hope with regard to her girls was that she would not leave a single 
unprotected breach in a girl’s mind through which an unauthorized idea might 
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enter, and her conception of a perfect pupil was one who deferentially submitted 
her opinions to her superiors. . .. . Her education was founded upon the sim- 
ple theory that the less a girl knew about life, the better prepared she would be 
to contend with it..... To solidify the forces of mind into the inherited 
mould of fixed beliefs was to achieve the definite end of education. 

Ellen Glasgow succeeds, I think, in entering into the souls of her 
women characters, from “those sallow, over-driven drudges who 
stare like helpless effigies from the tumble-down cabins along a 
country roadside,” to those modern girls “without corsets and with- 
out conversation.” She is interested, too, in the problems of men; 
and, as Edwin Mims explains in The Advancing South: 


Her greatest heroes are those who find in politics, in agriculture, in business, 
a challenge to what is largest in their natures, a call to expend themselves to the 
uttermost to break through the shell of tradition. Such men have the courage to 
defy social prejudice, faith in democracy despite its crudities, and the vision 
that was characteristic of an earlier period in the history of Virginia 
Ellen Glasgow, aristocrat by birth, sees people as “evolving up- 
ward,” “from both love and suffering” gaining “that fulness of 
nature which is the greatest good that either has to yield.” These 
are her own phrases. “It makes no difference to me if a man has 
stepped out of the gutter,” she once declared, “so long as he has 
stepped out.” One thinks at once of Ben O’Hara of Life and Gabri- 
ella, who was born in the cellar of a tenement, or of Gideon Vetch, 
who, because he was “one man in his time,” rose from birth in a 
circus tent to be governor of Virginia. I think that Ellen Glasgow 
speaks through Tucker Blake, the humorous old aristocrat of The 
Deliverance, when he says, “Our levels aren’t any bigger than chalk 
lines in the eyes of God Almighty.” 

Today Miss Glasgow is no less a rebel than she was in the days 
when she exposed a people who still clung passionately to the habits 
of their ancestors under the impression that they were clinging to 
their ideals—if I may thus plagiarize from Miss Glasgow herself. 
Now she deplores “victorious mediocrity” and complains of “the 
concrete monotony of an industrialized South.” Ours, she says in 
no uncertain terms, is “probably the ugliest civilization ever in- 
vented by man.” Once a leader in the attack upon the “picturesque 
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sterility” of the sentimental tradition, she now tells the younger 
generation of writers: 

The South has a finer heritage from which to draw than any other section of 

the country. The whole fabric of living is richer; it has depth and a tragic past, 
and a gay and gallant pessimism. If the present literary movement shall de- 
velop an art rather than an industry, it will value such material as a genuine 
revelation of beauty which, however neglected or transmuted, is most expres- 
sive of the Southern mind and heart; it will absorb light and inspiration from its 
own nature rather than sacrifice it for a standard utilitarian style. 
Her position is not anomalous; she has not, as some critics intimate, 
grown conservative with increasing years. It is the South that has 
changed, not Ellen Glasgow. Courage and love of beauty are still 
almost a religion with her. She is still reminding us of discrepancies 
between rhetoric and living conditions. Witty and wise, she still 
wages uncompromising war upon sentimentalism, upon hypocrisy, 
upon ugliness. 

Miss Glasgow is a good sociologist, I should say, but she is a 
better novelist. When I am reading Lewis or Anderson or Cather, 
I am not always sure that I am reading a novel; with Ellen Glasgow 
I never doubt. She knows what a novel is; she is almost as much 
interested in form as in subject matter. By continued attention to 
technique she has learned to build a story so that it carries not only 
credibility but interest. To be sure, she occasionally masses her 
detail in excess; I have some sympathy with Stuart Sherman’s plea 
for a collected edition with “a twenty percent reduction in bulk”; 
but I know that like The Old Wives’ Tale, her best novels are slow 
moving but intensely compelling. In these she fully realizes the 
value of atmosphere and background. “Bare, starved, desolate, the 
country closed in about her. . . . . From the bleak horizon, where 
the flatness created an illusion of immensity, the broomsedge was 
spreading in a smothered fire over the melancholy brown of the 
landscape” —that is not setting for setting’s sake; it is as integral 
to Barren Ground as the character of Dorinda herself. When this 
book first appeared, incidentally, there were many who compared 
its author with Hardy because of the emphasis upon setting. If I 
may offer a somewhat belated opinion, Miss Glasgow is much fairer 
in her use of Virginian countryside than Hardy is with his heath. 
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The Englishman is out to prove the ways of God unjustifiable to 
man, and often I suspect him of manipulating nature to suit his 
thesis. Ellen Glasgow’s greatest claim to distinction as a craftsman, 
of course, is as the owner of a singularly lucid and precise prose 
style. No doubt many of our younger writers call it an “old” style. 
It has none of that journalistic flavor which is occasionally annoy- 
ing in some of her contemporaries, such as Edna Ferber. She is 
always highly civilized; she never laughs boisterously, and she 
utters the most jarring truths in chaste and resonant prose. 

In Ellen Glasgow’s best work the dominant note is the drama 
of human character; the social and economic background is intro- 
duced only in so far as it conditions that drama. She is never snob- 
bish toward her characters, as even Thackeray occasionally is; she 
may view Judge Honeywell and Virginius Littlepage with mingled 
pity and irony, but she never makes them puppets in a play. They 
act naturally, and they explain themselves in action. It can really 
be said of her that she has represented people without sentimental- 
izing or falsifying them. It is also true that she never fits her crea- 
tures into a nicely made plot; the reader’s interest is primarily in 
the characters and their environment, and the plot seems to grow 
naturally out of the interplay of these. She has chosen to depict the 
whole range of Virginian people, from negroes to members of th« 
“best families.” Her minor characters are often drawn memorably 
Readers of The Romance of a Plain Man are unlikely to forget 
either generous Mrs. Chitling or Mrs. Boxley, who exclaimed, “To 
tell the truth, I ain’t never been able really to enjoy a child’s fu- 
neral.” Several times Miss Glasgow has been praised for her char 
acterizations of negroes. That she knows the race well I do not 
doubt; but it seems to me that her black people are more convincing 
as racial types than as individuals. Many times she has been 
praised for her use of the middle class of southern whites, a group 
ignored by earlier novelists. This innovation is interesting, par- 
ticularly in The Deliverance, the aristocratic hero and commoner 
heroine of which are treated with an impartiality amazing in a 
daughter of southern gentility; but a somewhat more interesting 
and too-long-neglected point is the fact that she follows the destinies 
of her characters until they are honestly and clearly resolved. She 
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e] 
does not hesitate to carry them to middle age in their various quests; 
indeed, she exhibits a positive fondness for doing so. Christopher 
Blake and Maria Fletcher, Gabriella and Ben O’Hara, all reach 
middle age before the wheel of life brings them together. Virginia 
closes with its heroine a pathetic, prematurely old woman who has 
found that life holds nothing more for her. Barren Ground carries 
Dorinda from twenty to fifty. Judge Honeywell is a widower of 
nearly three-score years and ten when The Romantic Comedians 
begins. Here we have, I am inclined to think, a reason for Ellen 
Glasgow’s comparatively limited audience. Young readers—and 
some not so young—would rather leave their heroes and heroines in 
the radiant twenties, so strong is the force of literary convention, 
so weak the appetite for truth. But Ellen Glasgow, a realist by 
nature, an author by choice, sees men and women waiting, waiting 
for happiness, and she tells us what she sees. 

When I speak of realism in connection with Ellen Glasgow I do 
not mean the stark and sordid variety. Robert Frost once said: 
“There are two types of realist—the one who offers a good deal of 
dirt with his potato to show that it is a real one; and the one who is 
satisfied with his potato brushed clean.” She belongs to the latter 
group. Her books are never soggy with the disillusioned realism 
that we find today in so many of our younger authors. She can 
write of what she calls “woman’s immemorial disillusionment” as 
though she were the exception to her own rule. She succeeds in 
seeing clearly, I think, largely because she has been conscious all 
along of the difficulties in seeing clearly. In Life and Gabriella she 
reminds herself that “this is history, not romance.” In They 
Stooped to Folly she makes Martin exclaim: “Historical novels 
are all tosh, you know. I am interested in life, not in costumes and 
scenery. I want to get at grips with reality.” 

Her realism is often flavored with a shrewd good humor, and with 
wit that ranges from droll negro dialect to the most biting satire. 
When she writes, ““‘The Protestant Episcopal Church was chari- 
table toward almost every weakness except the dangerous practice 
of thinking,” the thrust goes home. When Uncle Meriweather 
solemnly declares, “I’ve always regarded teaching as an occupation 
that ought to be restricted by law to needy ladies,” you laugh—and 
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then you think! Her humor may be harmless: “She was one of the 
improvident sort that couldn’t make two ends meet without tying 
them into a bow-knot’’; it may be epigrammatic: “The insignifi- 
cant is merely the significant seen from another angle’; it may be 
pointed: “How on earth could she go out sewing by the day if she 
didn’t have her religious convictions?”; it may sometimes be sar- 
castic: “She was capable of dying for an idea, but not of conceiving 
one.” All of these quotations except the first I have taken from 
Virginia, not because it is her wittiest book—it is not—but because 
some critics apparently think her sense of humor was born with 
The Romantic Comedians. As a matter of fact, though her last two 
novels are particularly fruitful of epigrams and ironic observations, 
these aspects of her humor break unexpectedly into the pages of 
her earlier works as well. Like most writers who are deeply aware 
of the tragedy of life, she is also keenly sensible of the comedy. 
“Speculations concerning the work of a living writer,” Miss 
Glasgow declared in a recent article on Cabell, ‘“‘are usually ex- 
travagant.”’ But I shall follow her practice rather than her theory 
in the matter, because I am convinced that criticism, both good 
and bad, often serves as a midwife to literature and thus exculpates 
its inevitable myopia. Ellen Glasgow, I find, has weathered ex- 
traordinarily well, considering the present passion for books of the 
week, day, or hour. I should say, however, that although Barren 
Ground is one of the significant American novels of our century, her 
subsequent work has been definitely anticlimactic. In her later 
books the reader’s attention is too much upon the writer—her 
graceful and cultivated cleverness—and not enough upon the char- 
acters. I am afraid that she has paid dearly for the tribute, ‘‘prob- 
ably the wittiest of our novelists.” It may be that Cabell’s rambling 
contention in The Way of Ecben, “after fifty every creative writer 
labors in an ever-thickening shadow of decadence,” applies to her. 
Personally, I doubt it. I am inclined to be hopeful, although I 
distrust the present trend of her writing. If she can subordinate 
her interest in the transient problems of her native state, if she can 
check her impulse to brittle satire, her genuine insight into the 
verities of human nature may yet win for her a place among the 
foremost women novelists of our time. 
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CREATIVE WRITING IN THE CLASSROOM 
ITS HOW, WHEN, WHAT, AND WHAT NOT 
LUELLA B. COOK 

I am a little bit overawed by the presumption implied in the title. 
Were it not for the words in the classroom, 1 fear I should be re- 
duced to silence. Of course if I really knew the how, the what, and 
the what not, I should be creating myself, not teaching others how to 
do it. If Bernard Shaw is right that those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach, it is my lack of proficiency in creating that entitles me 
to teach others how to do it. 

It is quite common for grown-ups as well as for children to say, 
“T know but I cannot express it.’”’ When words fail us we say, con- 
fidently expecting to be believed, “You have no idea how I feel.” 
Somehow we all like to think that our thoughts are much more sig- 
nificant than our words; that our only difficulty lies in an inability 
to put our ideas into neat phrases. We do not like to think that be- 
hind our scarcity of words lies a paucity of ideas. It is a tempting 
bit of self-flattery to believe that all we lack is a style. 

Political histories have been re-written by economists. Someday 
I believe a psychiatrist will re-write again what the economist has 
re-written and reveal the human motives behind the events of the 
past. Perhaps, in such an event, we shall discover that Wordsworth 
was substituting a wish for a thought when he wrote, “Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy. Trailing clouds of glory do we come from 
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heaven.” It is pleasant to believe that we all have innate powers 
hidden even from ourselves. It leaves the door of possibility always 
open. 

A good deal of our enthusiasm today for creative expression is 
based upon this assumption of innate powers to be conjured into 
expression by what we vaguely refer to as inspiration. Our teaching 
methods—some of them—suggest not what is commonly called 
teaching but the releasing of inhibited powers, the tapping of secret 
reservoirs, or of plumbing heretofore unsounded depths of feeling 
—a sort of mystic hocus-pocus. 
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Poets are born, not made, we say with finality, when our efforts 
to induce poetic expression fail us. Amy Lowell, perhaps you recall, 
did her best to refute this doctrine. She set out at a mature age to 
learn the craft of verse-writing as an engineer might set about to 
learn the mathematics of bridge-building. Students must be in- 
spired. We seem to dodge the word stimulate as though it suggested 
too naturalistic a process for those who accepted the mystic rites 
of inspiration. True art is, in the last analysis, inexplicable. Per- 
haps a psychologist would explain this tenet of faith on the grounds 
that it conveniently relieves the teacher of responsibility. The min- 
ute we accept the responsibility of teaching art, rather than inspir- 
ing art, we shall begin to be judged by our results. You can teach 
technique, but you can’t teach art. 

Something of this point of view has doubtless been responsible for 
the conventional division of composition courses into categories of 
form. We teach “Verse Writing” and the “Short Story” as though 
we acknowledged the fact that only form can be taught; the sub- 
stance, we imply, is beyond our control. We do not hear of courses 
based upon the processes of learning probably because we have, as 
yet, too little faith that these processes can be taught. We don’t 
teach a class in “Observation,” for example, or in “Inductive Think- 
ing.””’ We merely dabble with the thought-processes, although we 
proceed with assurance in the teaching of form. Somehow or other 
we expect the substance to take care of itself. 

We come to justify our courses in creative writing, therefore, 
primarily upon the intrinsic value of the literary product created. 
We measure a class’s success, not by the amount of thinking that 
has been provoked, but by the number of poems or essays accepted 
by our school magazine, or chosen for a high-school anthology. 
More often than not our classes fail to produce anything of print- 
able merit. Our failure to produce in quantity brings about a cer- 
tain skepticism; we wonder whether or not it is worth while teaching 
creative expression to any but the selected few. For the rest, a four- 
year sentence to plain grammar and composition. Perhaps you have 
noticed a sort of fundamentalist reaction to our enthusiasm for crea- 
tive expression, a back-to-the-essentials point of view which seems 
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to be a direct result of our overemphasis of the value of the student 
literary product. 

For my own part, I should like to abandon both the mystical 
point of view with its sentimental insistence upon innate powers and 
the fundamentalist point of view with its stubborn insistence on 
obvious, tangible results. 


As I draw up my driveway at four o’clock in the afternoon, five 
little fox-terrier puppies scamper out of my way. There is an amus- 
ing identity in the reaction of these puppies to the sound of my 
motor. Five little tails go down simultaneously; five sets of legs 
make for the kennel. There is no variation in the behavior of these 
puppies. Their instinctive intelligence operates according to the 
same pattern. 

In the human family we add to instinctive reactions another set 
of pattern behaviors in order to simplify group living. We teach our 
children how to react to a great many situations before they ever 
have the chance to find out for themselves how, in actuality, they 
would react. We do not let a child of six experiment with his in- 
dividuality. Rather, we build up a whole set of standard reactions 
to automobiles, policemen, schools, parents, home, etc. These are 
concessions we make to the stern necessities of group living. 

Opposed to pattern thinking, however, and to instinctive intelli- 
gence is creative intelligence, which is essentially individualistic. 
When we appeal to creative intelligence we ask people to react in a 
manner different from the manner of others; to attach their own 
meaning to a situation rather than to find a ready-made meaning 
supplied by the group. Individuality, therefore, quite contrary to 
popular thinking, is an acquired taste, not a natural taste. Individu- 
ality is opposed to all our gregarious instincts. Instead of a free 
spirit, therefore, being something to be released, it is something to 
be built. Instead of our natural state being individualistic, a thing 
to be re-discovered or to be released from the confines of convention- 
ality, it is quite the reverse: our natural self is gregarious, imitative, 
conservative. Our cultivated self is individualistic, radical, original. 
The teaching of creative writing, therefore, as the word implies, is 
not discovery; it is creation. 
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If individual reaction, then, is an acquired ability, genius is but 
the mth degree of perfection. Intelligence is the same fact of nature 
whether exhibited by a lobster or a genius. The ordinary individual 
differs from the artist only in the degree to which his intelligence \ 
operates. The poet is not unique in his powers of observation; he is 
simply more skilled than the rest of us. 

Two specific difficulties confront the teacher in his efforts to build 
up in the minds of his pupils a conscious individuality. First there is 
the mind’s natural reluctance to be specific. 

An old lady I know is partially blind and cannot see out of her 
dining-room window the covy of chinese pheasants that feed in a 
litter of cornstalks. She can see the general blur of brown that marks 
the cornstalks, but all interesting detail has been absorbed in a gen- 
eral opaqueness. The tragedy of partial blindness is not that a 
certain amount of vision is curtailed but that all vision is blurred. 
Nothing stands out in clear focus. 

This seems to me a fairly accurate anology of the state of mind 
of the untrained person. He, too, looks out upon a world of general 
and hazy outlines. Nothing stands out specifically. A book is a good 
book or it is a poor one. A picture is just lovely. Willows in spring 
are just yellow. 

To be able to react specifically to any scene or situation is to 
create something in the mind. The metaphor and the simile, there- 
fore, are not merely the stuff of picturesque writing; they are the 
indication of a mind able to isolate a specific sense impression. You 
can think of figures of speech as rhetorical embroidery, or you can 
think of them as evidences of a certain kind of thinking. It doesn’t 
make much difference whether a pupil can remember what meton- 
ymy is; it makes a lot of difference, to my way of thinking, whether 
he ever learns to see one thing in terms of another. The first is a 
piece of dead information; the second is a living habit of mind which 
marks the interesting, alert mind from the dull and stolid one. 

It is quite possible to perfect one’s ability to react specifically. 
Some of us may get no further in the art than to be able to utter a 
telling phrase at breakfast; even so we are creating. Others may 
achieve a poem. But all, in varying degrees, are creating. 

A second difficulty of the mind that stands in the way of creative 
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intelligence is the tempting habit of appropriating the sense reac- 
tions of others as our own. The natural tendency of any class, until 
it has been forced to do otherwise, is to describe scenes that lie out 
of actual experience. Students prefer to describe a Japanese garden 
at cherry-blossom time to their own back yard at apple-blossom 
time. Our senses, apparently, are as lazy as they dare be. Ordinarily 
we find it much more satisfying to see and hear and feel through 
our imagination than through our own senses. I used to wonder why 
poets wrote so exclusively about the seasons, trees, stars, etc. We 
commonly assume these to be familiar facts of nature obvious to 
us all. Now, however, I am not sure but that most of us wouldn’t 
know how to react to spring and bluebirds unless the poet told us 
how we ought to feel. We should feel only a vague pleasure. 

With the increased possibilities of finding our sense and emo- 
tional reactions all ready made for us in print, it is not surprising 
that individual reaction should become almost a vanishing art. If 
classes of creative writing have done nothing more than to encourage 
individual thinking power they have done enough to justify their 
existence. 

In treating the how of my title, I have just three specific sugges- 
tions for making creative intelligence function in the classroom. We 
might as a first step make a definite effort to arouse our students to 
appreciate that which is different from the usual. All the gregarious 
instincts of youth are opposed to differentness. The little girl must 
wear her belt in 1930 at just the right height; the little boy, his 
knickers at just the right depth. You can never quite tell before- 
hand when an opportunity will present itself for a series of efforts 
in behalf of an appreciation of differentness. I found my opportuni- 
ty not so very long ago in an eighth-grade class. A little girl one day 
recited Mark Anthony’s funeral oration very well indeed. Instead 
of the expected applause, however, there was quite a perceptible 
murmur of derision. By various indirect means I learned some time 
later that the cause of the little girl’s unpopularity was her volun- 
teering in chorus one day to sing a song alone. I believe she had the 
temerity to admit, also, that she had taken singing lessons. From 
that moment she was subtly ostracized by the group for her daring. 

Here is an eighth-grade version of Trotter’s ‘““‘Whisperings of the 
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Herd.” It was this incident that set me off on an experiment to see 
what I could do to make eighth-grade youngsters respect different- 
ness. 

I started each assignment with the injunction to see how many 
different ways there were to do the same thing. And I tried to find 
the student who stood alone with an idea. Pupils fear, instinctively, 
to be in the minority about anything, and they interpret an individ- 
ual’s daring to be different as a sort of defiance which they should 
discipline. From this time on I avoided an expresion of majority 
opinion. Isn’t it this habit of voting on everything in the classroom 
from the best poem to the best person to dictate spelling words, 
that partially explains our enslavement to a fear of that which is 
different? 

Certainly you cannot accomplish anything in the way of crea- 
tive expression until you have routed this obsession about the val- 
idity of majority opinion. In any class you might not produce any- 
thing of artistic merit; you might, however, have released pupils’ 
minds from this stupid gregarious habit of mind. 

My second suggestion for arousing an interest in creative intel- 
ligence is to make ample use of first-hand classroom experience for 
the stimulation of individual thinking. Classroom experience has 
the advantage of being apparent to all, and therefore makes excel- 
lent laboratory material. 

My eighth-grade class of girls is absurdly fond of spell downs. 
One day during the course of a spell down I was struck by the con- 
tortions of facial muscles every time a pupil missed a word or 
spelled it correctly after difficulty. If a girl missed a word, she stuck 
out her tongue and thrust her head forward in a perfectly hideous 
gesture. If she surprised herself and spelled the word correctly, she 
stuck out her chest and patted it and grinned foolishly. These ges- 
tures presently became quite common. As I pronounced the words 
I wondered whether the rest of the pupils were noticing these grim- 
aces and gestures. After the spelling lesson we had our first lesson in 
observation and description. 

I used another classroom incident as an entering wedge against 
the domination of group opinion. A seventh-grade boy told on the 
boy in front of him. There was the usual murmur of disapproval. I 
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heard one whisper which said “It’s none of your business.” I used 
the phrase some minutes later to ask my pupils whether they would 
consider it any of their business if they saw an automobile run down 
a person and keep on going. They all agreed that they would con- 
sider it their business to report to the police. Then I asked whether 
it would seem their business if they saw a boy steal a teacher’s auto- 
mobile. Here again they departed from the group prejudice against 
“snitching” and agreed that they would think it their business “to 
tell.” They were not nearly so unanimous, however, when I asked 
them whether it would be their business to tell on a boy they saw 
take a pocketbook out of a teacher’s desk. It was at this point that 
I organized them into a controlled group with a leader and a secre- 
tary to discuss in open forum this question of snitching. The discus- 
sion had the advantage of being closely related to a recent exciting 
happening in the classroom. I ended the project by a call for a 
written exposition of their convictions in the matter. You might 
have called the result an essay, except that it had all the crudities of 
seventh-grade expression. Of one thing I am sure: creative intelli- 
gence was trying to function. 

An eleventh-grade boy last year lost the cheer-leadership at the 
beginning of a new football season. It was a great disappointment 
to him. He talked freely to the class about his sudden loss of favor 
with the school body. We quite often get our pupils to discuss the 
fickleness of the crowd in their study of Julius Caesar; here was an 
opportunity to discuss crowd-opinion at first hand. The final result 
was an attempt at a short story with the theme: ‘Popularity is 
capricious.” 

My third and last suggestion for inducing creative intelligence in 
the classroom is to set pupils at work upon their own actual prob- 
lems of induction. 

A class of eleventh-grade composition set about one time to learn 
something about the behavior of crowds in connection with slang 
phrases. In order to make our problem a real one, we decided to 
coin an expression and then to see whether we could actually make 
it become a school byword. We intended to use all the methods 
known to publicity and then to analyze the facts we collected about 
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the action of crowds. The final result was an essay of opinion based 
upon first-hand knowledge. 
I have had my pupils collect a hundred facts, each, about: ‘‘What 
pupils chose characteristically in the lunch line’’; ‘What boys talked 
about to and from school, in comparison to what girls talked about”’; 
“What pupil-taste in movies was,” etc. From the facts collected 
we attempted to draw conclusions. If our conclusions were signifi- 
cant, we wrote them up in an essay for the school magazine. 
Creative writing seems to me to be just creative thinking on paper. | 
Creative thinking seems to me to be made up of a great many ele- ) 
ments, all of which can be taught in varying degrees to all pupils. 
When we learn more about those specific thought-processes we shall 
be able to do a great deal more in the teaching of creative writing. 
In the meantime, some of the elements stand out clearly as elements 
of thinking, not peculiar to the artist, but basic in the intelligence of 
all human beings. 
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TEACHING APPRECIATION THROUGH 
INTENSIVE READING 
HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 

In the catalogue at Ohio State University is listed a course called 
“Teaching High-School Literature.” Probably every other college 
of education lists a course named similarly if not identically. For 
some time I have sought a change in the title of this course. But, 
while it is to be admitted that the mill of the gods grinds slowly, it 
can scarcely be declared positively that it continues its reputed 
sureness. The course still bears its forlorn title. And I no longer 
agitate for a change, because I find that the present title provides 
me with a cue for my first remark to my class each new quarter. 
The remark is this: The name of the course is an excellent one ex- 
cept for the following two details—first, that there is no such thing 
as high-school literature; and, second, even if there were, it prob- 
ably could not be taught. By the remark I mean two things which 
may be restated summarily. One is that there must be nothing 
“finished and finite’ in our conception of what literature is read- 
able in high school—that with very few exceptions all books are 
ready to respond to our beckoning finger. The other is that if we 
English teachers would achieve the highest aims of our profession, 
we must less and less conceive of ourselves as teachers of literature 
and more and more learn to be the companions of boys and girls in 
the thrilling experience of life in and out of books. 

I should not have permitted myself this seemingly digressive in- 
troduction were it not that it leads me directly to a consideration of 
the topic assigned me for this article. The topic, as you know, is 
“Teaching Appreciation through Intensive Reading.” This topic, 
like the title of the course I have commented upon, exhibits a pair of 
invitingly vulnerable heels. The first of these is the phrase, “teach- 
ing appreciation”; a second’s thought shows it to be a glaring para- 
dox. The second is the term “intensive reading’’; this is a conspicu- 
ous and confusing redundancy. My quarrel with these phrases does 
not result from an academic interest in hair-splitting. Quite the con- 
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trary. My quarrel is with an educational concept which will permit 
us casually to employ such equivocal and enigmatic expressions as 
these in the definition of our objectives and in the description of our 
processes. 

Obviously, the major emphasis of this article must be devoted t 
the term “intensive reading.” However, preparatory to our discus- 
sion of that part of my topic, we must look briefly at the phrase 
“teaching appreciation.”’ To doso, let us ask, What is appreciation ? 


Appreciation is the favorable response made by the individual to certain a ‘ 


pects of life with which he feels personal kinship; it is an active, progressive 
vigorous response; in it are indissolubly fused understanding and feeling; it i 
promoted, not by specialized n s and materials, but by fullness « 
and the development of perspe e in living 


I would emphasize the last part of this statement: that appreciation 
“is promoted, not by specialized means and materials, but by full 
ness of experience and the development of perspective in living. 
Appreciation, then, is a responsive attitude which enables the indi- 
vidual to feel active and personal kinship with various aspects of 


life and to participate in them directly or vicariously. 
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attitude. It cannot be achieved for us. As teachers we cannot 
achieve it lor our pupus. Wecan, however, aliow them to achieve it 
for themselves. 
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mands that the books with which we surround our pupils will be 
chosen with only a quarter of an eye to the historic literary reputa 
tions of their authors. Another means is by keeping out of the way 
as much as possible, by seeing to it that no act or attitude of our 
erects a partition between the pupil and his developing relationship 
with these books, by taking ourselves much more seriously as hu 
man beings and much less seriously as missionaries in a cause 
With these last points of view in mind let us examine the expre 
ion “intensive reading.”’ A few moments ago we asserted that it is 
conspicuously and confusingly redundant. Briefly, we may justify 
that asertion. What does the word “reading” mean? ‘To read is to 
apprehend the meaning, along with its essential overtones, of the 
printed page. To read is to think and feel with a writer. ‘To read is 
to participate actively, albeit vicariously, in the ideas, problem 
and experiences of another. Reading is perception and doing in one 
In short, we either read or we do not read. Plainly, however, since 
the reader’s experience, mode of life, and interests are different in 
detail from the writer’s, he may not always comprehend everything 
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the author meant at the time he wrote. On the other hand, for the 
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able to discover during many years of preparing boys and girls for 
the examinations. It probably means books for vague familiarity. 

Observing our daily activities in the classroom, what do we find 
“intensive reading” has meant? Has it not meant beating books to 
an unrecognizable pulp? Has it not meant the requiring of diction- 
ary definitions of all the so-called “hard” words we could find? Has 
it not meant the literal paraphrasing of isolated passages for the pur- 
pose, in part, of developing that nebulous thing called a broad vocab- 
ulary? Has it not meant chasing down with almost sadistic zealous- 
ness virtually every classical allusion, even though the allusions 
were chiefly illustrative or merely decorative? Has it not meant the 
pursuit for its own sake of some historical reference, the knowledge 
of which adds little or nothing to the understanding and enjoyment 
of the writer’s idea or story? Has it not meant the memorization 
and monotonous recitation of teacher-selected passages—passages 
as often as not of little real significance to their learners, but which 
have achieved reputations largely because generation after genera- 
tion of school people have demanded that they be “known by 
heart”? Has it not meant the virtual menorization of biographical 
facts about writers, even though these facts exhibit only distant rela- 
tion to the authors’ books and contribute nothing to our understand- 
ing or enjoyment of them? Of late, too, in order to keep abreast of 
educational pseudo-science, has it not meant the treatment of books 
in such a way that those melancholy abortions called ‘‘objective 
tests” can be given, or so that we can organize our book activities 
into neat little pellets captioned ‘“‘mastery-plan units”? Has it not 
meant, in short, that literature be read with an English dictionary in 
front of one, a classical dictionary at one’s left, an encyclopaedia at 
the right, two or three histories on the floor, and a finger at the 
proper place in the notes at the back of the book? 

These, I know you are ready to agree, are among the more com- 
mon practices we have evolved and employed in our earnest at- 
tempts to reap the supposed fruits of “intensive reading.” 

But let us go farther in our inspection. In doing so, we may ask 
another question: Upon what bases have we chosen the books that 
were to be accorded this species of intensive treatment? The answer 
to this question is easy. In our selection of these books “for study” 
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or for “intensive reading” we have looked to literary reputations. 
We have said, “‘This book is considered a great one of its kind. It is 
famous. It is known by many people. It has survived. Therefore, it 
is fitting that my pupils examine it word for word, line for line, part 
by part. Only by so doing shall we render justice to it.” I wonder if 
we realize the emptiness of these statements. How many of us are 
aware that many books have survived and are known almost solely 
because of their presence in high-school English courses of study 
decade after decade? How many of these books are really more in- 
teresting, valuable, or better written than hundreds of others that 
have never been accorded the doubtful privilege of perennial ap- 
pearance in high-school classrooms? We are safe in saying that few 
of them are. We may therefore logically ask whether literary repu- 
tation, in whatever manner achieved, is a sound basis for our sharp 
and detailed scrutiny of a book. The answer is clearly negative. 

Upon what, then, shall we found our decision as to the treatment 
of a piece of literature? Here again it seems to me that the reply is 
easy. For it we might recall our earlier definition of reading. Or, to 
view the question from the opposite vantage point, we may declare 
that the manner of our reading will be determined by the intentions 
and purposes of the particular book before us. Surely there is no 
other defensible basis for our decision. In the manner of our read- 
ing, then, we shall be governed not by the literary reputation of a 
book or its author, but by the demands made upon us by its content 
and manner. Moreover, in carrying out a program based upon this 
decision, we shall see to it that nothing is foisted upon a book which 
is intentionally simple, direct, and easy in content and form in order 
to make it seem what it is not. Nor shall we tie pink ribbons about a 
book that treats penetratingly of a profound subject in order to 
make it appear lazily obvious. Let us repeat our thesis. We shall 
devote our time, our energy, our thought to books according to the 
demands the books themselves make upon us. In so doing we shall 
rid ourselves of the confusing tautology of “‘intensive” and “exten- 
sive” reading. 

We may call these statements platitudes if we will. The fact re- 
mains, however, that, axiomatic as they may seem, neither our high- 
school nor college activities with literature have been guided by 
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them. In other words, most of us have steered by the foggy glimmer 
of conventional practice instead of by the small, clear beacon of 
common sense. 

What has happened as a result? Just this: Once a book has been } 
chosen for class reading, we have proceeded to search for all man- 
ner of extraneous things to do to and with it in order to make it seem 
to vindicate its selection. Authors of the past, granted they were 
able, must have writhed in none-too-exquisite agony as, from their 
shrouds, they viewed the results of our search. Those suffered most 
whose books were numerously and continuously included in our 
courses of study. Recognition they achieved, but at what a price! 
Among these our sympathy extends especially to two happy story- 
tellers named Walter Scott and William Shakespeare. 

The former once blithely told the stirring tale of a thrilling deer 
hunt that led a gallant gentleman to the door and the feet of a lovely } 
girl and of the exciting intrigues, jealousies, and physical combats 
that followed swiftly. He told a rousing story to be enjoyed in three 
or four hours by those who could read it and perhaps to be read a 
second time equally joyfully. Did he expect or wish his readers to 
spend five weeks drawing maps, scanning his songs, memorizing 
dialect, coloring Scotch plaids, tracing the evolution of the bagpipe, 
and charting the relationships of British kings? Unless I am much ? 
mistaken in my Sir Walter Scott, nothing was farther from his in- 
tention than the suggestion of such activities. What wonder his ro- 
mantic Lady droops under the baggage we heap upon her in the 
name of “intensive reading for appreciation.” 

James Burbage’s skilful employee, Will Shakespeare, was com- 
missioned to fashion stories in such a way that London’s unlettered 
hoi polloi and its equally unlettered gentry would be led to deposit 
their pence on the gatekeeper’s counter and then stand for three en- 
thralled hours while the stories were unfolded before them. In this 
difficult task he was gloriously successful. Among the tales under- 
stood and applauded by the untutored London crowd was one called 
Macbeth. It pictured the ambitious desires of a courageous soldier 
and those of his equally courageous wife for him. It vividly told of 
the means they employed to achieve their goal. With unrelenting 
swiftness it depicted the harrowing consequences of their momenta- 
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rily satisfied wishes. It left its milling audience aghast, but strange- 
ly thoughtful, as its maker had hoped it would. To help produce 
this effect did the gatekeeper stop each prospective customer with 
the questions: “Have you on the tip of your tongue the events in the 
life of the gentleman who wrote this play?” “Have you read the 
proper divisions of Holinshed’s Chronicle?” “Do you agree to allow 
us to interrupt the story frequently so that an interpreter selected 
for that purpose may interrogate you concerning many of the 
speeches, especially the long ones?” At the conclusion of the per- 
formance did this same heckling gatekeeper demand of the impa- 
tient audience that it “relate the story in its own words,” “describe 
the ten chief characters,” “commit to memory the speech beginning 
‘If ’t were done, when ’t is done,’ ”’ and then write “true” or “false” 
after fifty questions of factual detail? Of course he did none of these 
things. If he had, you and I would never have heard the name 
Shakespeare. 

We might scrutinize our “intensive-reading” activities in connec- 
tion with most of the other pieces of fiction, poetry, and drama com- 
monly found in our courses of study. Were we to do so, we should 
find these activities in most part as artificial and abortive as those 
already described. There is no need, however, of further illustra- 
tions in that direction. 

But another type of illustration may help us reach the conclusions 
we are seeking. Last August many of us received our Har per’s Mag- 
azine. To Stuart Chase’s article, ““The Luxury of Integrity,” we de- 
voted as much time and energy as we did to the four stories the issue 
contained. Why did we do this? Simply because there was no other 
way of really reading the essay. We either read it or we did not. We 
spent four times as long with it as we did with Lord Dunsany’s story 
for the reason that its type of content required that proportion of 
our consideration. But we achieved the purposes of the story just 
as completely as we did those of the article. Last winter many of us 
devoted our reading time for three weeks to Claude Bowers’s The 
Tragic Era. A little later we read Ellen Glasgow’s They Stooped to 
Folly in two or three evenings. Difference in length accounts for 
only a small part of the difference in time expenditure. Differences 
in intent and purpose account for most of it. We could have heaped 
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all manner of needless activities upon Dunsany’s story and Glas- 
gow’s novel and thus stayed in their general vicinity unconscion- 
ably. But we did not. If they had been listed for “intensive reading” 
in school we likely should have. 

To the question, ‘““What kind of reading best fosters the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of literature?” there is only one answer. I 
wish to state this answer in two ways. First: We shall direct toward 
a book that reading attitude which the chief interests and major pur- 
poses of the author demand. Second: As teachers, we shall read 
books with boys and girls in school for the same reasons and as near- 
ly as possible in the same ways that we read books as men and 
women out of school. 





TEACHING CONVERSATION 
EDITH JONES 
In developing such a theme as The Teaching of Conversation, one 
finds himself wishing that he might include in his discussion all of 
those delightful aspects of the subject that constitute his reasons for 
teaching it. There is, however, a fairly general agreement among 
English teachers that conversation is a delightful use of language 
and that the ability to enter into good conversation is greatly to be 
desired. There is probably no one among us who would dispute the 
claim that the highest type of conversation should be ranked as a 
fine art or that it is in truth a communication of the things of the 
spirit. Soul speaks to soul as surely through the medium of words as 
through the mediums used by the sculptor, painter, or musician. 
The creative force in conversation makes of it a powerful medium 
of self-expression and causes it to yield that mental exhilaration that 
follows any creative act. Conversation provides an intellectual ad- 
venture. It leads us into strange pastures and introduces us to the 
novel and the new. It fosters sociability and promotes hospitality, 
since the natural tendency is to seek intellectual companionship as 
our interests increase and our horizons widen. 
The art of talking well has never wanted for admirers among the 
intellectuals of any age. From Plato to the modern writer of today 
there have been those who have feared the decay of conversation 
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and have constantly recommended it to our enjoyment and cultiva- 
tion. 

The method in use in teaching conversation to students in the 
Dayton Teachers College differs very little if any from the method 
used in teaching conversation to children in our training school. 
Each method is built upon the idea of improving conversational abil- 
ity through conscious practice of the art. The college students par- 
ticipate in actual conversation in the classroom, so that they really 
have practice in the art itself; while at the same time they gain a 
knowledge of a method of teaching through their experience with 
conversation. 

My own purpose as a teacher of this group of college students is 
threefold: first, to inspire the students with a desire to become de- 
lightful conversationists themselves; second, to arouse in them a 
desire to teach children to talk well; and third, to equip them with a 
real ability to teach conversation to children. So I come before the 
class on the opening day with my own plans pretty definitely formu- 
lated. I take care, however, to see that they are so flexible in nature 
as to serve more as guide posts and a means of stimulation than as a 
hard-and-fast procedure. The actual working plans are made by 
the students themselves in consultation with the teacher. 

This first period is necessarily one of exploring this charming 
and inviting subject, of opening up its possibilities to the class, 
of capturing the imagination, of piqueing the interest of those who 
are to study it. As the discussion progresses a workable plan of pro- 
cedure gradually evolves and while the plans of one particular class 
are never the same as those of any other, their efforts usually result 
in some such plan as the following: the members of the class agree 
to take part during the regular class period in a series of conversa- 
tions upon topics of genuine interest to the entire group. These pe- 
riods of conversation are to be followed by periods of analysis in 
which we state the good and bad qualities of the conversation that 
has just gone before, and make plans and offer suggestions for mak- 
ing the conversation better as our practice proceeds. 

With a little explanation on the part of the teacher they readily 
come to see that they can find some help in solving the problems 
they meet through reading on the subject. So it is with considerable 
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eagerness that they plan that really substantial amount of literature 
available upon the subject of conversation, into their unit of work. 
The reading of this literature is to be followed by a class discussion, 
centering about their specific problem. The students conclude their 
plans by arranging for the study of a series of demonstration lessons 
to be given by demonstration teachers to children in our training 
school. They determine to repeat these periods in a continuous cycle 
until the quality of their conversation has been raised, and their con- 
ception of the teaching of conversation to children has been broad- 
ened and strengthened. 

Now as we begin to carry out these plans that have just been de- 
scribed, or similar ones, we come to the practice of conversation 
proper. We believe that the conversations carried on in the class- 
room of the Dayton Teachers College are quite similar to a high 
type of conversation engaged in by young people anywhere outside 
the classroom. Indeed, they are a very genuine part of real life and 
not a make-believe situation in which an imitation of conversation 
is carried on, upon subjects imposed upon the students from with- 
out. The choice of topics of these conversations is left entirely to the 
students and represents their own vital interests. Although the 
range of subjects is wide and varied, we have come to the conclusion 
that our only really satisfactory conversation centers upon subjects 
that affect the life of the student—in which he finds new fields open 
and old horizons widen. We find them interested in the life of the 
community about them, the affairs of state and nation, not to men- 
tion the still farther reaching topics of international relationships. 
Such topics, however, as the ‘Development of Personality,” the 
“Questions of Honor, Honesty, and A Workable Code of Ethics,” 
representing as they do, a type of subtle and intangible personal 
problem, are a source of never failing interest, and are representa- 
tive of the type of subject most frequently occurring in these con- 
versations. 

In the very beginning of these practice periods the students de- 
cide upon a subject for conversation that shall be known to all before 
the conversation occurs. This gives opportunity for each one to be- 
come familiar with the subject and to come to the conversation with 
some degree of confidence in his ability to take part. In this stage 
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the teacher acts as hostess, taking the responsibility for keeping the 
ball rolling, of holding the trend of conversation off disappointing 
sand bars, of giving proper encouragement to the modest and the 
shy. 

After considerable facility has been attained where the subject is 
known and when the teacher acts as hostess, we pass to what we feel 
to be a higher stage of development, when the conversation opens 
without any particular subject having been agreed upon. At this 
level of development, certain members of the class are chosen to act 
as hosts or hostesses of the group and to assume the responsibility 
in the rdle that has heretofore rested upon the teacher. The teacher 
continues to remain within the circle, but now takes only that part 
which may be expected of any other member, having for example 
the same opportunity to direct the course of the conversation into 
channels of her own choosing. 

At all stages of growth in our development, however, particular 
effort is made to provide conditions that make conversation free and 
unrestrained. The group is always seated in a circle or in an oval, so 
that each member of the group sits facing every other member of the 
group, and does not have, at any time, to talk to his neighbor’s back 
or to speak to listeners whose face he cannot see. There is by com- 
mon agreement no hand-raising, no rising to speak, no gaining an- 
other’s permission to talk, since these conditions do not prevail in 
conversation outside the schoolroom. Throughout the entire con- 
versation the whole attention of the group is centered upon the en- 
joyment of the conversation and upon its guidance and control. By 
our predetermined plan no criticism of the technique of conversa- 
tion or of a violation of English usage is expected to be mentioned 
in the conversation proper. These and all other suggestions for im- 
provement are reserved for the period of analysis which follows im- 
mediately upon the close of the conversation. 

This period of conversation is followed immediately by a period 
of analysis. Here it is our purpose to make clear the merits and de- 
fects of the conversation that has just taken place. In this way we 
hope to eliminate the weaknesses of the conversation and to make 
permanent its good qualities. To this end, the entire conversation is 
reviewed from the opening of the conversation throughout the whole 
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course of its devious wanderings through its natural give and take, 
to its final conclusion. Was the conversation opened in a skillful 
manner so that its first sentences were suggestive, thought-provok- 
ing, of such a nature as to arouse opinion, to penetrate the field of 
our experience? Did the subject or minor topics, upon which the 
conversation naturally turned from time to time, represent the gen- 
uine interests of the group? Was the conversation forced to remain 
upon a particular subject or allowed to pursue its natural windings 
as in any normal situation? The point may be taken that good con- 
versation may depend upon having something to say of value upon 
a subject and the number who made especially worth-while contri- 
butions may be noted. 

If it is early in our practice of conversation the large number of 
silent members or the prevalence of a lack of responsibility may 
cause comment. If anyone is really a good conversationist there are 
usually those who can name qualities that make him so. If the stage 
of development at any particular period is thought to be lower than 
that of a previous occasion, and this is always a point of general in- 
terest, it is not difficult to point out some causes for this condition. 
In short, by observation and reflection upon the good and bad quali- 
ties of these conversations, we attempt to come to appreciate good 
conversation and to increase our skill in the art. To this end we 
make it our aim that before the close of any period of analysis we 
shall formulate at least one of the principles underlying conversa- 
tion and to resolve to apply these principles in future practice. This 
we do in order to come at length to a common basis of understanding 
of the accepted principles of good conversation and to assure their 
practice and application in some degree from the very beginning of 
our conversation. 

Another aim of the period of analysis is that all unanswered ques- 
tions, unaffirmed suggestions, points of objective, and unsolved 
problems raised during the period shall be carefully noted and used 
as a starting-point for the further study of the problem. We have 
engaged in conversation, we have analyzed and defined a few of the 
problems and are now ready for their immediate investigation. 

Definite assignment is now made to a large number of references 
in outside reading including articles that have appeared in recent 
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issues of the better type of magazines, upon the subject of conversa- 
tion. These articles, more than one hundred in all, are chosen for the 
ability of the author to analyze the problem of the conversationist, 
and to offer helpful suggestions for his improvement or to increase 
his appreciation of the art. Many of these, remarkable for their 
clever comparisons and easy readable style, are of decided literary 
value. To make this study of the greatest possible value to the stu- 
dent, the list has been carefully grouped and graded as to their use- 
fulness in solving the particular problems presented by the subject. 
The result is that when a student has determined upon the cause of 
his lack of proficiency in talking, he does not have to waste time 
reading at random through the whole mass of literature for light 
upon a particular theme. For example, the point may be raised in 
the period of analysis that it is difficult to open conversation when 
the group is not yet well acquainted and cannot know the interests 
of all members present. Then the student turns to ““You Won’t Be 
Snubbed” by Hamby in the Ladies Home Journal, May, 1919, and 
reads: “Anyone can get spirited, courteous conversation from an- 
other in any walk of life, provided he doesn’t approach people just 
to cultivate them, but from a genuine interest in the things that are 
of common interest to both.” Let another express the doubt that 
conversation demands leisure for its cultivation and he may turn to 
“A Tear For Conversation,” in the Bookman for April, 1927, and 
read: “Our failure to talk well inheres in the fundamental nature of 
our economic life. Moreover, this condition prevails throughout the 
whole of college life. The man who talks well in college ends with- 
out anything to show the amount of Dad’s money he has spent, or 
for the four years he has been off of productivity.” Or, let one ask if 
men and women ever carry on good conversation in the same group 
and Alice Duer Miller responds in her article “The Silent Woman”’ 
in the New Republic for April, 1919, saying that women are sitting 
silent in the conversation and letting men do the talking and that 
they are doing so because men will not listen to them. To which Mr. 
Hackett replies in the same issue of the New Republic with “The 
Silent Woman,” declaring that women would rather be liked than to 
be listened to; that they will not risk their popularity to speak with 
enough decision to be heard. And so the list continues with its ques- 
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tions on the subject and its answers grouped around them, with 
what proves to be, from the standpoint of sheer entertainment, not 
to mention the help afforded in our study, some of the most delight- 
ful reading we know of on any subject. Indeed the enthusiasm that 
greets the initiation of this part of our study marks one of the high 
points in the course. Many of the students read far beyond the as- 
signments and some even refuse to stop until they have read them 
all. 

These articles have such a leading on quality that we have ar- 
ranged to have occur at regular intervals those class periods when 
we do not confine ourselves to what we know as genuine conversa- 
tion, but engage in what is more accurately called discussion, until 
we arrive at definite conclusions upon particular questions. This we 
do in regular class periods set aside for it, but so great is the delight 
at making these “‘conversational finds” as they are called, that our 
discussion is not confined entirely to class, but overflows its bounds 
and bursts forth over and over to take place any time at all—be- 
tween classes, during sessions of other classes, or in chance meeting 
of teacher and student. 

The discussion broadens considerably after the consideration of 
the literature upon the subject, so that we pass from a discussion of 
specific problems to a discussion of general problems. From the 
specific need of the individual we proceed to a general survey of the 
entire field with the result that our conception of the art is appre- 
ciably widened and strengthened. 

It is at this point in our period of analysis that we turn our atten- 
tion to the technical form of our spoken English. We reserve a spe- 
cial time to consider the mechanical errors that have occurred in 
sentence structure, choice of words or grammatical usage, and to 
suggest a remedy. We then proceed to put the suggestions into prac- 
tice before we leave the classroom. The errors noted during the con- 
versation are now reviewed and recorded in a special list in the hand- 
book of the student making the error. Then follows a discussion of 
the rule underlying the form, and this amounts in many cases to a 
first-hand acquaintance with the rules of grammar underlying even 
the forms in continual use. Drills and exercises are composed, the 
class even entering with zest into a game, when one can be found 
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that fills all requirements for this purpose. Brief sketches are made 
for gay posters to be completed outside of class. The result of the 
use of all these drills, games, and devices is shown in continual im- 
provement in use of English. 

At this point of our study we take up the observation of demon- 
stration lessons in the teaching of conversation in our training 
school. 

The children of this training school are given opportunity to prac- 
tice conversation in each of the grades from the first to the sixth. 
These children are not, however, to be considered in any respect as 
a selected group in regard to social advantages, previous training, or 
mental ability. Indeed, the range of opportunity afforded by their 
homes to develop conversational ability is below the average rather 
than above it. Many of the children come from homes of foreign 
parentage where all conversation is carried on in a foreign language, 
so that the only English that some of the children hear is that of the 
school and the playground. In other homes the children tell us the 
family does not carry on a real exchange of conversation experi- 
ences, but has allowed the radio to entirely monopolize the family’s 
leisure time; while in case of other homes, both parents are em- 
ployed during the day so that little time is left for conversation after 
the routine of household tasks has been disposed of. It is to be ex- 
pected that these children, coming as they do from such widely dif- 
fering environments, should range all the way from the shy and the 
silent to the voluble and monopolistic, from the modest and sensitive 
to the bold and egoistic. 

Our first aims, therefore, in our opening work in conversation are 
necessarily very modest. Indeed, for the first weeks of school we 
hold no higher standard than that the children shall come to talk 
freely and naturally upon the subject of their everyday experiences, 
to feel the joy of sharing their experiences—in short, to come to like 
talking in a conversational way. To this end the teacher gives the 
children every opportunity to talk freely and spontaneously of the 
life they share in the schoolroom. At first this talking continues for 
only a few moments at a time, just as it occurs in any school where 
children are allowed to make their own choices and decisions, ex- 
press opinions, and exchange confidences. This fall the school 
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moved from an old building and is now housed in a beautiful new 
home. This change of scene has proved a stimulus capable of loosen- 
ing the most silent of tongues. The mutual sympathy that has grown 
up between teacher and pupil in working at a common task of mov- 
ing and adjusting to a new environment has resulted in an atmos- 
phere more often found in a happy home than in a schoolroom. The 
children have shared their appreciation of the novel, the useful, and 
the beautiful as it appears in their surroundings. The teachers have 
encouraged them to talk of all their experiences, even though it be 
for only a moment, or at most for a few moments at a time. The re- 
sult is that children are inveigled, as it were, into a most natural and 
spontaneous kind of conversation upon their most natural interests, 
even before the subject is broached to them by the name of conver- 
sation. When the topic seems to be an especially fortunate one, 
when the tide of enthusiasm runs high and a large number of chil- 
dren enter in, the conversation is often extended for the sake of pure 
enjoyment, as conversation is often prolonged in any environment 
outside the classroom. The children come to look upon these occa- 
sions with the greatest pleasure and in the lower grades to even refer 
to them as “‘our happy talking time.” 

When this aim of the teacher, that the children shall come to have 
spontaneity, freedom, and a real desire to share experiences has been 
realized, she begins to make plans for raising the quality of the con- 
versation to a higher level than she feels could otherwise be accom- 
plished. 

From this point, the teacher proceeds with the study of conversa- 
tion by taking the children into her confidence and enlisting their 
efforts to increase their ability, and hence their enjoyment of the art. 
The children are given the same opportunity to plan their conversa- 
tion-study that the college students enjoy, in so far as their age and 
capacity make this possible. The plans adopted vary somewhat 
from grade to grade, but, with the exception of the outside reading 
which is obviously too difficult for children, they follow the same 
procedure as the college students follow: that of holding conversa- 
tion, following this by analysis, and proceeding to apply remedial 
measures to the mechanical errors found. 

These children have not yet raised their conversation to the level 
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of a fine art. When they can set up such standards for their conver- 
sation, however, and come to speak of their conversations as their 
“happy talking time,” may we not hope to rear a generation who will 
agree with the ancient Greek—‘“‘Does not the road to Conversation 
lead to Athens?” 





THE ANCIENT BALLAD MONGER: NEW STYLE 
RAY M. LAWLESS 


In the town of Mitchell, South Dakota, it has been an annual cus- 
tom for the past forty years to hold a fall festival known as Corn 
Palace Week. Aside from the display of farm products, the festival 
is in the nature of a street carnival with all the usual attractions: 
bands, merry-go-rounds, Ferris wheels, tilt-a-whirls, shooting gal- 
leries, eating stands, side shows, not to mention numerous free street 
acts of various kinds. The country people for miles around flock 
into town during this week, milling up and down the main street 
from morning until late at night. 

The chief attraction for the literary student in all this welter of 
humanity and variety of entertainment is an old man who calls him- 
self the ‘““‘Wandering Minstrel.” He is a modest, somewhat chubby, 
dignified, but exceedingly jovial little gentleman. His dress is not 
unusual except for a large gray stovepipe hat. He carries an old 
valise containing cards and pamphlets on which his songs are print- 
ed. The pamphlets are of three different colors; and, as he holds 
them up, he says in a pleasant drawl: “This one is twenty-five cents, 
this one two bits, and this a quarter; if you want the whole lot, I’ll 
make them to you for the fourth part of a dollar. But don’t buy any- 
thing you don’t want.” The people buy. In addition to the valise he 
carries a guitar and a banjo. 

His method of entertaining is simple and interesting. He stands 
at the street corner on a box so that he is head and shoulders above 
his audience and sings his songs in a cracked but not unmusical 
voice to the accompaniment of guitar or banjo. Though the tone 
quality is poor, the rhythm is excellent; and it is not uncommon to 
see half a dozen or more people in the group swaying or jigging to 
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the tunes. They seem to do it all unconsciously too. Furthermore, 
the singer knows where to emphasize by wink or sly grin or by slow- 
ing up the tempo when he comes to a good line, particularly if it is a 
bit risqué. And the audience is quick to respond. This old minstrel 
says he has been singing on the streets of country towns for forty 
years; never, he says, on the vaudeville stage, but always on the 
streets to the common audience. Judging from the sales of his songs, 
he has apparently not been in want. 

His songs are not unlike ballads, for most of them tell a story. 
Practically all of them are humorous, and sometimes almost vulgar. 
As to the authorship, he says he has picked them up here and there, 
written parts of them himself; and of course some of them are, in 
part at least, fragments of popular songs or older ballads. There is 
a parody on “Bubbles,” another on ‘Carolina Moon.” Some of 
them might be called campaign songs or political broadsides, an 
example being the one called ““Mr. Hoover,” which begins as fol- 
lows: 

There is a man you all know well, 
A man of great renown; 

A man who everybody knows 
Throughout the world around; 
You read about him every day 
You’ve heard his name no doubt ; 
For every time he lands a fish 


They get an extra out. 


This is followed by a chorus and three more stanzas, each with a 
separate chorus. Another of this type, called “Politics,” and sung in 
Swedish dialect, reflects an unlettered Swedish farmer’s dissatisfac- 
tion with political affairs. Any number of these include derogatory 
remarks on prohibition. This unrest of the poor man is further and 
strongly expressed in the song called “The Profiteer,” which be- 
gins: 

Kind friends, if you'll listen, I'll sing you a song, 

If you think that I’m right give a cheer, 

I’m going to sing of the Inhuman Hog— 

The fellow they call Profiteer. 

There’s the five big packers who buys all our pork, 
And from me take this little hunch: 
They’re as heartless as ice—all they know is high price, 
They’re the dirtiest hogs in the bunch. 
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This is followed by four more stanzas in the same vein, the last one 
entirely too good not to be quoted: 


This world is now in a terrible muss 

All our fond hopes are blasted with fears, 
And the League of Nations is only a trust 
Invented by world’s profiteers. 

Wherever you go or whatever you buy 
You'll find that the prices are dear, 

It costs too much to live 

And you're afraid to die 

On account of the dam profiteer. 


Many other songs show the ordinary man’s contempt for aristoc- 
racy. Of this type is the one called “Ancestors,” beginning as fol- 
lows: 

I can never be the son 

Of a patriotic gun 

Who fought the famous fight at Bunker Hill 

And no ancestors of mine 

Were present when they signed 

Our Independence Declaration Bill 

One of my great grandmothers 

Missed the Mayflower and the others 

Failed lamentably to be an F.F.V; 

And in my family liners 

There were no brave forty-niners 

I’m a sap from our fruitless family tree. 


Several of the songs have had to do with different places in the coun- 
try where the common man has had his troubles. Of this type are 
“Way Out West in Kansas” and “‘Arkansaw.” The second of these 
opens with the following stanza: 

My name is Sanford Barns 

I came from Nobels town, 

I’ve seen the wide world over, I’ve been this wide world round 

I’ve had my ups and downs in life 

Though better days I saw, 

But I never knew what misery was till I struck Arkansaw. 


The several stanzas as quoted above will give some idea of the 
subject matter and the form of these modern ballads. It is perhaps 
worth while to note some comparisons between these and the an- 
cient ballads. First of all, they have their life among the common 
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people and really exist only as they are sung by some minstrel. If 
one reads them, half the flavor is gone; they need to be sung; their 
value is social rather than individual. In the second place, their 
form is not unlike the older ballads, though the stanzas are longer 
and somewhat more irregular. But they are stanzaic, they have 
simple rimes (frequently faulty); and repetition, alliteration, and 
refrain are all common. Last of all, their subject matter, like that of 
the older ballads, usually reflects the folk interest—displeasure 
with the government, with the wealthy, and with the common man’s 
reverses in fortune; there is, however, an acceptance of most things, 
with some philosophical or humorous turn. Perhaps it is the fate of 
man, lowly or great, that he shall sing his grief and pain and strug- 
gle, if he is to endure his lot in this vale of tears. Hail to the Wan- 
dering Minstrel! 
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A NOTEBOOK ADVENTURE WITH MILTON 
HAZEL B. POOLE 


In the study of “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” with high-school 
pupils who have spent most of their lives in a city environment and 
who are none too familiar with the written English of their own day, 
the teacher’s problem is to find a means of getting the poems off the 
printed page and making them a vivid reality in the minds of the 
students. Of the various plans that I have used for the teaching of 
these poems none has worked so happily as one which I recently 
tried. 

The pupils, who were in the second term of the third year, had 
studied no modern poetry at any point in their course, and no Eng- 
lish poetry, except Shakespeare, from any period. Lyric verse they 
knew only through the work of the chief nineteenth century Amer- 
ican poets, studied two years before. Their contact with poetry out- 
side the classroom was almost negligible. What I hoped to do was 
to find a way by which they might, through their own unguided ef- 
forts, not only become aware of the Milton poems as units in them- 
selves, but see them also as illustrations of what the lyric poet of any 
period is trying to do. 

Each pupil was asked to buy a large, firm-covered loose-leaf note- 
book, of the kind that can be purchased for twenty or thirty cents, 
including the filler. The class then received a list of all the volumes 
of modern verse—anthologies or the works of individual poets—to 
be found in our school library. The resources of the various city 
libraries they might explore for themselves. No special poets were 
recommended; no discussion of modern poetry was held. Each 
pupil was to browse among the available volumes until he had found 
and copied into his notebook at least ten modern lyrics for each one 
of which he could find a corresponding single line of ““L’Allegro” or 
“Tl Penseroso”’ to serve as text. He was entirely free in his choice of 
both the Milton lines and the modern poems; the only requirement 
was that the modern poem should carry forward or expand the 
thought or picture suggested in the single line. This “text” was to 
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be placed at the top of the page on which the poem was copied. The 
minimum of ten poems earned a mere passing grade; each ten addi- 
tional poems raised the grade ro per cent. 

I suggested but did not require that, wherever possible, either the 
single line or the modern poem be illustrated by pictures cut from 
old magazines. This feature of the notebooks I did not make a re- 
quirement for three reasons—the lack of magazines in many homes, 
my feeling that the older boys in the class might resent the scrap- 
book idea as childish, and my own earnest desire to emphasize the 
mental rather than the manual side of the work. I suggested it be- 
cause I realized that the imagination of the slower pupil is some- 
times kindled by manual response, and the interest of the artistic 
pupil often enlisted by the opportunity of turning out an attractive 
piece of work. 

In order to give the class a clear understanding of what was meant 
by matching up the poems with Milton’s lines, I provided the fol- 
lowing example for the first page of their notebooks: 

Towered cities please us then 


—“L’ Allegro” 


EVENING: NEW YORK 
Blue dust of evening over my city, 
Over the ocean of roofs and the tall towers, 
Where the window-lights, myriads and myriads, 
Bloom from the walls like climbing flowers 


—Sara Teasdale 


This poem, of course, is shorter than most of those which the pupils 
actually used. 

The notebooks were begun at the very outset of the study of Mil- 
ton, the first week in February, and were not turned in until just be- 
fore the Easter vacation, for interest continued after we had passed 
from Milton to other work. Twice during the interval I briefly in- 
spected the notebooks, and was increasingly delighted with the re- 
sults. So far as I could judge, the project had accomplished all that 
I had hoped for and some things that I had not foreseen. 

To begin with, I had been quite wrong about the boys—they took 
to the picture idea with as much zest as the girls, and chose their 
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illustrations with appropriateness and not infrequent humor. I re- 
member one picture illustrating the line 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides— 
a rotund old gentleman tossed aloft by a whizzing sledful of laugh- 
ing youngsters. Another surprise was the degree to which many of 
the illustrations not only reproduced the details of the word-pic- 
tures but reflected also the mood of the poem. 

Because the work was begun promptly and the first notebook in- 
spection occurred after a short interval, the attention given by each 
pupil to the two Milton poems was immediate, detailed, and pur- 
poseful. Almost every line read and discussed in class was full of 
notebook possibilities. 

Every shepherd tells his tale 

became no longer a question of remembering what the notes said 
about the changed meaning of words, but a question of whether one 
could find a picture or a poem which represented a shepherd count- 
ing sheep. As in the illustration mentioned before, such abstrac- 
tions as “Sport” and “Care” became picturesquely concrete. Both 
pictures and modern poems brought out the economy of Milton’s 
lines; pupils began to see how many details an artist might use to 
create the impression of “checkered shade,” or how many lines 
even a concise modern poet might need to convey the sound of waves 
on a “‘wide-watered shore.”” To my own surprise, lines which I had 
thought of as unlikely to attract attention for notebook purposes 
were ferreted out and used. It is safe to say that “L’Allegro” and “Tl 
Penseroso”’ became to some degree living poems, in pictures and in 
spirit, to every member of the class. 

The acquaintance with modern poetry, though a secondary pur- 
pose of the plan, proved to be one of its most interesting aspects. 
Very few of the class stopped with ten poems; the greater number 
kept up the search till they had found thirty or forty. This number, 
of course, did not begin to indicate the amount of actual reading 
done in the preparation of the notebook—the books leafed through, 
the poems lightly skimmed, the poems more carefully read and then 
rejected as not available for the project, the poems read and en- 
joyed for their own sake. Nor did it show how many names in mod- 
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ern poetry became known, perhaps through one or two outstanding 
poems, to pupils for whom the whole field of contemporary verse 
was an untried adventure. I purposely kept hands off, for I wanted 
to see what they would discover for themselves. It was surprising to 
find how often they lighted upon the very poems and the very poets 
that one would most desire to have them know. 

Another surprise was the variety of modern poems chosen to illus- 
trate a single line of Milton. It was evident that the work was indi- 
vidually done, for no two notebooks bore enough resemblance to 
indicate any undesirable method of co-operation in the search for 
poems. Nothing in the plan, of course, insured a grasp of more than 
the central thought in each poem chosen. The purpose of the work, 
however, so far as the modern verse was concerned, did not go far- 
ther than that; it was Milton who was being studied in detail. Be- 
sides, for any student except the veriest woolgatherer, the mere me- 
chanical process of copying a poem from the printed page into a 
notebook fixes the attention on pictures and even rhythms which in 
a casual reading for thought alone would pass unnoticed. The plan 
did not serve as a survey of modern poetry, but it did serve as a 
friendly introduction to the study of modern poetry which was to 
be taken up more definitely in the succeeding year. 

The following examples, taken from one of the most interesting 
notebooks, will give some idea of the types of modern poems chosen 
to illustrate various lines: 

On the light fantastic toe 

“Old Dancers,” Margaret Widdemer 
While the ploughman, near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land 


And the mower whets his scythe 
“Mowing,” Robert Frost 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
“The Shepherdess,” Alice Meynell 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest 
“The Mountains Are a Lonely Folk,” Hamlin Garlar 
Over some wide-watered shore 
“The Noise of Waters,” James Joyce 
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On the dry, smooth-shaven green 
“Grass,” Carl Sandburg 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves 
“Leaves,” Sara Teasdale 
The whole plan had at least two advantages besides the fun we 
got out of it: it satisfied the pupils’ perennial desire for something 
definite and visible to carry away with them as the result of their 
labors; and it gave to the teacher an opportunity to open vistas and 
give a degree of reality to the invisible and intangible things that 
are the true materials of her craft. 





MORE SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING L’ALLEGRO 
AND IL PENSEROSO 
MARGARET F. RICE 

Some time ago the English Journal published an interesting ar- 
ticle concerning the teaching of L’Allegro and Jl Penseroso.* The 
author, Miss Steele of Peekskill High School, New York, told of an 
experiment in which students who recited lines with no feeling sud- 
denly revived and became enthusiastic through making sketches. 
The plan impressed me as being good, so I tried it recently with two 
sections of Junior English, making some additions to the original. 
About a week before the assignment was due, I told the class that 
by the appointed time each member was to do one of the following 
things suggesting a passage from each poem, unless the time spent 
on the first attempt exceeded two hours: 

Make a pen and ink or pencil drawing. 

Make a water-color sketch. 

Make a silhouette. 

Make a picture from colored paper torn and pasted together to represent 
mountains, trees, etc. 

Make a soap model. 

Set a passage to music. 

Find a magazine picture and paste it on a background of art paper (the last 
being an alternative for those with the least artistic ability). 


* December, 1928. 
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The results were not only satisfactory—they were far better than 
I had anticipated. It was ‘something different’? and most of the 
students did enjoy it, as their work showed. Many of the illustra- 
tions were beautifully done. But others not so beautiful were just 
as valuable because they were clever. As a collection they were 
interesting too because of the variety displayed in the method of 
expression and in the lines illustrated. Among the passages most 
frequently chosen were those beginning 

“Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee,’ 
‘And the milkmaid singeth blithe 
“While the ploughman near at hand,” 
“Every shepherd tells his tale,” 
“Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
“Hail, thou goddess, sage and holy ‘a 
and 
“Such sights as youthful poets dream,’ 
“But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale 
One girl who takes theory set to music the couplet 
“Come and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe.” 

Most interesting of all were the soap models which included 
several full-length figures of Mirth and Melancholy, most of them 
standing in arched alcoves cut into full-sized soap bars, one beau- 
tiful Grecian bust of Mirth on an ivory block pedestal, one woolly 
lamb lying on a long base, and two castles, one with a tall tower and 
the moon above to suggest the lines 

“But let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high, lonely tower.” 

There was one figure of a monk bending over his book. The out- 
side of the large soap bar had been grooved and then the whole 
thing had been washed to give it an ancient and weather-beaten 
appearance. Then there was a bust of John Milton, cut from a small 
bar with curved corners which made the exterior resemble an old- 
fashioned picture frame. The face bore a surprising resemblance to 
the portraits we have of the poet. 
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About twenty-five of the best pictures were posted for a week and 
the soap figures were displayed on a table where students, faculty, 
and visitors could see them. Many times during the week one could 
hear expressions such as this: “Did Harold make that castle? Gee, 
but that’s good. I didn’t think he could do anything like that.”” The 
explanation for this comment is that Harold is not an outstanding 
English student. Most of his acquaintances think of him chiefly as 
a good football player. This experiment not only increased his 
appreciation of Milton, but it did something else for him and for 
many others. It attracted attention to something that they could do 
well in their English course. Naturally they reveled in the abun- 
dance of favorable comment which their work brought forth. And 
the favorable comment in turn increased their enjoyment of Milton, 
and English in general. Looking back upon the experiment, I feel 
that it is one worth recommending for any class in need of a little 
more than ordinary teaching and for any teacher in need of a little 
variety to freshen her own enthusiasm for these two charming 


classics. 











DOES ATMOSPHERE COUNT? 
TERESE F. KOESTLER 

Perhaps the reader of ““Medieval Literature Made Easy,” pub- 
lished in the January, 1931, issue of the English Journal, will re- 
call the conclusion of that article. In this conclusion it was estimated 
that the teaching of that particular unit of literature in that par- 
ticular manner was responsible for the development of an entirely 
new kind of classroom, as well as for a radical change in classroom 
management. 

In a reflective review of the three years which have elapsed since 
my initial attempt to free my pupils and myself from the shackles 
of traditional methods in the teaching of English, one thing stands 
out with startling clarity: The students themselves were really 
responsible for the rapidity with which the whole thing developed. 
The fact that the “Chivalry Shelf” belonged to the “Chivalry 
Class,” (a mere eighth grade! ) and that the contents of said shelf 
were forbidden to the marauding hands of ‘‘those smart old ninth 
graders” started something! My four ninth grades demanded “a 
show-down.”’ 

“Why all this fun for just that one class of little (!) kids? Why 
can’t we?” 

Upon being blandly and innocently assured that nobody had said 
they couldn’t, “motivated activity” became literally hectic. A con- 
suming fever of enthusiasm drove us. Shelves were designed and 
made up with a rapidity unprecedented in the annals of “unified 
labor”; books appeared upon them apparently by sleight of hand; 
parents called to see what it was all about; a far-seeing department 
head cheered from the sidelines; a wise principal watched and 
chuckled. Eventually, a kindly, sympathetic, understanding super- 
intendent of public instruction lent a powerful hand, and now Dr. 
Klapper’s “Classroom of the Future” is an actual, practicable thing 
of the present. And youthful enthusiasm began it, worked on it, 
and pushed it to final achievement. 

Upon entering the room, the surprised visitor almost invariably 
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exclaims: ‘How lovely!” And students and instructor try hard 
not to look too complaisantly smug. 

But the room is lovely. In place of the traditional rows of desks, 
marshaled with military precision up and down the room, ten 
library tables of beautifully grained, dull-finished oak, each one 
flanked by four comfortable chairs, immediately challenge the at- 
tention. A seven-foot conference table at the head of the room looks 
intriguingly imposing. The instructor’s desk is banished to the 
most unobtrusive corner of the room. It plays no part in the school- 
day’s work. Avaunt, hollowsymbol of bureaucracy! But in the large 
open space gained by the hollow-square formation of the tables, a 
low, deep, softly cushioned wicker armchair invites instant, startled 
inquiry: ‘“What’s that for, in a schoolroom?” The teacher sits 
there, when she is teaching! Sometimes, too, this chair is occupied 
by a student who is making a report, or leading a discussion. 

Two of the walls are literally covered with the well-designed and 
beautifully finished bookshelves which the boys of my various 
classes have made in “the shops” of our school. These shelves, filled 
to capacity with books showing their attractive vari-colored bind- 
ings, all bear labels showing their content: Medieval Life, Adven- 
ture, Poetry, Animal Stories, The Modern Short Story, The World’s 
Work, Grammar and Rhetoric, General References. A large, espe- 
cially designed rack holds the current numbers of twelve magazine 
subscriptions, and—the daily papers! (For comparison of our 
dailies with foreign newspapers, we have a subscription to the Man- 
chester Guardian.) Along the entire length of the third wall, a 
thirty-six-inch strip of corkboard, neatly framed in oak molding, 
and painted to harmonize with the wall, serves as a display board 
for timely bulletins, or for an exhibition of exceptionally commend- 
able written work. (To reach this place is the highest honor the 
students aspire to; never is the display allowed to outlive keen, 
active curiosity.) The fourth wall is taken up almost entirely by 
five large windows. At first we thought these windows unfortunate- 
ly high in their placing, but since the long wall-space beneath them 
has been entirely filled in by beautifully finished bookcases of the 
“open shelf” variety, the unusual position of the windows is felt to 
be a decided asset. The traditional holland shades (so aptly called 
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“blinds” with us in Baltimore! ) were forced to abdicate in favor 
of lengths of softly gathered, green-gold gauze. The light which 
filters through these curtains gives the room a peculiarly warm 
glow. There are no blackboards, except one 36” < 36” piece of 
slate, framed, which is unobtrusively tucked in between two book- 
shelves. So much for the actual furnishings; now for the accessories, 
the things which create the “atmosphere.” 

Pictures—some really good etchings, a fine print or two, some 
dainty water colors, several rather good reproductions of famous 
paintings—fill every available bit of wall-space; they appear above 
the bookcases, over the bulletin, and on the narrow panels of wall 
next to the windows. The built-in bookcases lend their top shelf for 
a pleasant array of sparkling goldfish bowls and vigorous potted 
plants. The handsome, flat-topped inkstands which appear on 
every table in the room, as well as the dull-green blotters in black 
leather blotter pads, lend a note of business-like dignity. Novel 
bookends on the teacher’s desk and on the conference table make a 
tempting display of our latest acquisitions in the way of books. 
Silver cups (athletic trophies “willed” to the room by departing 
groups of boys), a bronze or two, a busy little Swiss clock, a few 
colorful bits of pottery, and vases of flowers everywhere, complete 
the enumeration of the “‘treasures” which give this room its real 
charm, its atmosphere. 

And does all this atmosphere count? Does it mean anything? Is 
it worth the thought, the time, the energy, and the money spent on 
it? Granted that such an atmosphere makes an ideal background 
for the teaching of literature, does it effect the teaching of such 
mundane but essential things as spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
paragraph structure, and decent penmanship? 

Since all of these questions need rather more than a mere nega- 
tive or affirmative monosyllable for a reply, and since a really ade- 
quate treatment of any one of the subjects brought up by these 
queries would be fascinating material for a separate article, let me 
answer them collectively with some counter-queries: Does char- 
acter education count? Does training in courtesy, in tolerance of 
others’ opinions, in pride of workmanship, in personal responsibil- 
ity, in personal integrity mean anything? If it does, the expenditure 
of thought, time, energy, and money is more than justified! The 
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atmosphere of the room just described has been largely instru- 
mental in bringing about just such character-training, while the 
character-training has brought about an astonishingly tangible im- 
provement in the quantity and quality of the work done in these 
surroundings. 

In the first place, the very appearance of the room, the mere 
massing of externals—curtains, pictures, flowers, and books— 
makes for a display of “company manners.” Even the most “hard- 
boiled” youngster, on first entering the room, hesitates, walks soft- 
ly, and ejaculates: “Aw, gee!”’ or some other vernacularly ex- 
pressed bit of appreciation. Once inside, he discovers to his amazed 
delight, that there are no assigned seats, that he may evidently sit 
wherever he chooses. Ink (two kinds! ), blotters, paper, pencils, 
pens—all the time-honored things, the absence of which has pro- 
vided the basis of nine-tenths of his carefully staged classroom 
‘“rows’’—here they are, asking to be used! And all those books?! 
Hundreds of ’em! Wonder what’s in ’em? Will the teacher 

Here the teacher quietly explains that in this room no time is 
spent in formulating a new set of rules for classroom conduct, be- 
cause every high-school student already has in his possession a 
perfectly good, workable code of conduct. In short, he will be ex- 
pected to conduct himself precisely as he would at home; he is to 
show his teacher only the same courtesy and consideration he shows 
his mother, and he is to treat the classroom furniture exactly as he 
treats the living-room furniture at home. At this point the young- 
sters from well-bred families draw long, tremulous sighs of delight, 
while those from less well-regulated homes make palpable efforts 
to appear well-mannered. (They are not going to show, by any 
lapse of good manners, that such surroundings are any novelty to 
them!) Thus, from the very first, the atmosphere of the room be- 
gins its work. Before the novelty of the situation has had a chance 
to wear off, routine work has become established, and the students 
are so engrossed in their activities that they lack time and inclina- 
tion for any sort of “disorder.” An occasional lapse from the canon 
of courtesy, (in so far as it is not a mere bit of thoughtlesssness 
instantly atoned for by a startled “’S’cuse me!”’) is so frowned 
down upon by the group, that the perpetrator feels a decided lack 
of spice in the situation which he has created. Rudeness and “funny 
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business” fail to “get across’; who wants to perform for an un- 
appreciative audience? 

The greatest factor in the influence of the room upon the char- 
acter of the students is the easy elimination of all the elements 
which usually cause friction in classroom management. For in- 
stance, the student is urged to form the desirable habit of carrying 
his own “tools,” but if (being only human) he forgets or loses one 
of them, it is supplied without question, but he is honor-bound to 
return it, without prompting, to the exact spot from which he bor- 
rowed it. He is made to feel this a personal responsibility. Then, 
too, he is not only not required to “‘sit still,’ but is actually expected 
to move about naturally and quietly, when his work necessitates a 
change of position. Furthermore, the complete equipment of the 
room in such particulars as books of all kinds, as well as mimeo- 
graphed drill-sheets in grammar, spelling, punctuation, rhetoric, 
and model compositions, all properly filed and correctly labeled, 
makes it possible to have each student work at his own rate of 
speed. He knows exactly what is required of him, and how much 
time he has in which to fulfill the requirement; he sees successful 
work posted and hears it commended; pride of workmanship and a 
sense of responsibility toward his “‘job” are awakened and fostered, 
and not so much by the teacher as by fellow students! Finally, the 
greatest traditional taboo, “whispering” or “talking” has no place 
in this room. Tables and chairs whose legs are equipped with metal 
“coasters” slide obligingly at the slightest pressure; groups form 
and dissolve with the greatest ease; groups and individuals are 
encouraged “to talk”; given plenty of interesting material pupils 
talk only “‘on the subject.” In such “talks” the students almost un- 
consciously acquire the attitude of courteous attention to other 
people’s opinions, and the ability to disagree agreeably. And all of 
it goes back to the atmosphere of the room. In comfortable, home- 
like, “refined” surroundings students are naturally put on their best 
behavior; the freedom from restriction makes them want to work; 
the equipment makes good work a matter of pleasant effort, good 
work is recognized and appreciated. 

Does atmosphere count? 
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DERELICT 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 

Led on by sun and wind we tramped long miles 

Across old farms, left lonely one by one 

And masterless until encroaching weed 

And bush and tree had made their own the field, 

The garden and the marshy meadow. Hidden 

In thick woods we found the fallen homes 

And graves of those long dead, the stones uprooted 

By trees so thick that arm could not reach round. 


We pushed our way uphill by birch-grown path 
And saw behind tall elms an ancient house 

That clown-like stood in comic tragedy, 

Its dress of fading clapboards patched with motley 
Tin and rag, its homelike red become 

A crazy jazz. Curtains hung limp and torn 
Against the windows’ gloom. And rusting into 
Uselessness gaunt iron, rake and shovel, 
Sprawled ashamed. The barn gaped wide, unclean, 
And standing there a dreary man gave us 
Good-day in listless tones. But from the house 
A cascade of bright notes was flung, a woman’s 


Happy voice rang clearly: “Sweet, sweet home. ... . 
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POSSIBILITIES IN THE ENGLISH ROOM FOR 
CREATION AND CONTENTMENT 

It is not a new thought, of course, this “dressing-up” the English room, 
but this is only another instance of a happy result. And, after all, is there 
any room more worthy of “party dress” than the English room, in which 
everything is discussed—shoes and ships and sealing wax, cabbages and 
kings? 

If possible the English room should be one in which there are movable 
chairs. The particular room we are describing was not so large. ‘T'wenty- 
five chairs were arranged in a semicircle on three sides of it. This made 
possible frequent grouping of the students for low-voiced discussions and 
readings of themes, plays, or whatever happened to be in schedule. 

On the fourth side of the room, set aslant, was the teacher’s desk. In 
one corner were a reed davenport, a floor lamp, and an easy chair. The 
schoolroom floor was laid with battleship linoleum, a boon to anyone’s 
nerves, teacher or student. Cheery blue rag rugs were purchased and 
placed here and there with some hesitation, but no one slipped on them 
the whole year, and they did so add to the homelike atmosphere. At the 
windows were drapes, sea-green blue with tall old schooners cutting white 
waves. These were hung to shut out no light whatever. There were a few 
gay prints on the wall rather than the cut-and-dried pictures of old dead 
poets. On the window sills were flowering plants. A red geranium in a 
green pot against a snow-covered outdoors is a welcome picture. 

A small bulletin board was placed on the wall near the door (there’s 
psychology in that) and countless contributions for this came from the 
students themselves, comments on writers, on books, on current events. 

This ‘“hominess” in the room was created partly so that the teachers 
might have a comfortable place in which to gather at noons and in pe- 
riods when the room was not in use. The small-town high school so often 
does not boast a teacher’s restroom. 

There was also a small steel cabinet in which were placed folders, alpha- 
betically arranged, containing bits of life-sketches about authors, espe- 
cially the more modern authors. Everything we found we clipped and put 
into these folders for reference when book reports were due or when we 
wished to know something of the life of modern short-story writers or 
poets, etc. 
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The old fashion of placing poems and other quotations on the black- 
board was resurrected much to the interest of the students. Every morn- 
ing some bit of thought was written on the board. Sometimes the lines 
were there merely for their beauty, again there may have been a subtle 
gesture of fine morality, very often a philosophical statement. Always a 
few minutes allowed to copy this, but naturally the copying was volun- 
tary. Such quotations as “Objective analysis makes for subjective growth” 
were discussed a few moments. We wanted to know, to understand. Again 
a French or Spanish or Latin quotation or phrase would occupy the space, 
with the English translation below. Our aim in the English room was not 
only to learn verbs and nouns, to know how to express ourselves orally 
and by means of the written word, but to gain a wide knowledge of people 
and places and things—to be capable of clear thinking, to become con- 
fident in bearing, to have unlimited words and phrases at our command, 
to have poise. 

One corner of the blackboard was reserved for notations about new 
books. At least once a month someone returned from the big city with 
something “hot from the press’—perhaps several books, books which 
while new were not doubtful food for the high-school student. From these 
books an interesting paragraph or page was usually read to create desire. 
Reviews of these were placed on the bulletin board, and the books were 
“out” always, for one enthusiastic reader always brings another. 

Throughout the year various collections were sponsored. There was a 
doll collection—one might not think high-school students would find this 
especially attractive but they did. Dolls from different parts of the world 
were exhibited, of every size and type. For some months a miniature mu- 
seum was placed in the English room, harbored in a square glass case with 
several shelves. Every child has some ‘“‘odd”’ or old possession of which he 
is proud, and the procession which found its way into the little museum 
ranged all the way from whale’s teeth to arrowheads. Precious trinkets 
came into the English room and were permitted to remain for weeks, 
doubtlessly because “‘teacher”’ cared and was interested. 

There is a little cost in actual money to collect these things, a little cost 
in effort and energy and time, but the satisfaction and enjoyment so far 
overbalance the former that they are not to be mentioned. 

MARTHA INEZ JOHNSON 


Turee Oaks HicH ScHoor 
MICHIGAN 
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A BRIDGE FOR THE ETERNAL INEQUALITIES 

Owen Wister said that it was through the Declaration of Independence 
that “we Americans acknowledged the eternal inequality of man.” By it 
we abolished the holding of high position through primogeniture or any 
other artificial standards; by it we acknowledged every man’s right to rise 
from a lowly position to one of responsibility through his own efforts. 
“Therefore, we decreed that every man should thenceforth have equal 
liberty to find his own level.” 

No one appreciates this “eternal inequality” better than a teacher. 
It is one of the elements in human nature which sends a teacher home at 
the end of the day with ragged nerves and a splitting headache. We are all 
anxious for some plan that will keep the bright pupil purposefully working 
to capacity, and at the same time allow the duller pupil to work at his own 
speed and receive aid if necessary. 

The plan for the study of The Virginian, as I present it, is only a brief 
outline of the whole; in the space allowed, it would be impossible to do 
more than suggest the type of question and answer to be found on these 
mimeographed work sheets. The first sheet covers the required work for 
the entire book and instructions in the use of the work sheet. 

WHAT THE TEACHER EXPECTS OF YOU 
FOR AN AVERAGE GRADI 
1. An understanding of the story as a whole. 


2. A knowledge of the main facts in the author’s life. 

3. Acharacter sketch of either the Virginian or Molly. 

4. Memorize the quotation, “The creature we call a gentleman 

5. Write a story about a man who, lacking the outward graces of the type, 


proved himself a gentleman of the first degree. 
6. Add at least thirty new words to your vocabulary. 
7. Read only the designated chapters. 


FOR AN “ABOVE AVERAGE” GRADE 

1. All average grade work must be completed successfully. 
2. The chapters not included in the designated chapters are to be studied. 
3. Imagine yourself Molly Wood. Write a letter to your mother telling her 

about your daily happenings and adventures at Bear Creek. 
4. Imagine yourself the Virginian. Write a letter to Judge Henry’s friend, the 
tenderfoot, telling him about the every day events of your life, and of the 
new teacher at Bear Creek. 
Compare the West of the Virginian’s day with the West of today. Do this by 
telling a friend, who has read The Virginian the changes he would find were 
he to travel through Wyoming. 


wa” 


* Chapters not essential to the thread of the story are omitted. 
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6. If there were a modern Virginian in our school today, how would he be re- 
garded? Write an imaginary discussion of his character and standing in our 
school. 

HOW TO USE THE DAILY WORK SHEETS 


As soon as you have done the required reading, and have answered 
all the questions on the sheet, return it to the teacher. The teacher will 
give you a brief oral or written test based on the chapters you have finished 
reading. If you are able to show an understanding of the material covered 
in the chapters, a new sheet of questions will be given to you, and you will 
proceed as with the first sheet. If you fail to show a comprehension of the 
material in these chapters, these chapters must be studied again. Always 
ask the teacher to help you when you find difficulties in your work. 

Then should follow the questions on the first chapter. The title of the 
chapter, the number of the chapter and the pages appear on the first line. 
The number of questions asked under each chapter varies with the length 
and importance of the chapter. However, in order not to discourage the 
student, the questions should not be too numerous or too detailed, and, 
above all, the student must feel that each question bears directly on the 
story. After each typewritten question a blank space is allowed for the 
answer. This contrast between the typewritten question and the long- 
hand answer aids in correcting the papers. For the sake of the teacher’s 
eyes and her hard-earned leisure, condensed, concise answers must be 
demanded. From these answers a teacher will quickly determine whether 
or not the student understands the chapter. To show how this is true, I 
have selected a question on a chapter of The Virginian, and under the 
question I give the answers of beginning tenth-grade students. 


THROUGH TWO SNOWS? 

Judge Henry doubted whether it would be safe for him to re-employ the 
Virginian. What reasons does the judge give for this doubt? 

Answer: “He thought that the Virginian was almost as shrewd as himself, 
and that is dangerous in a subordinate. Also, the Virginian and Steve were once 
very good friends. The judge suspects Steve of stealing cattle.” 

Answer: “Because he didn’t suspect him of doing the stealing; he thought 
it was Steve.” 

The answer of both pupils is short, but the first shows a comprehen- 
sion of the material he has read. The second answer indicates that individ- 
ual help is needed. A few oral questions may bring out that the second 
student understands the chapter but has expressed himself poorly, or it 


* Chap. vii, pp. 69-72. 
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may mean that he is confused. Unless this confusion is straightened out 
when it first arises, the second pupil may lose all interest in the book. 
GERTRUDE A. C. WILLIAMS 


Miptanp Hicu ScHoor 
MARYLAND 





HOW TO TEACH SENTENCE SENSE—A QUEST 

How to teach sentence sense so that it will stick is, to me, a challenging 
subject for round-table discussion and action! Hence, with the aid of 
Miss Frederica Smith, another teacher in our school, I undertook an ex- 
periment last fall, a brief outline of which I here offer as a suggestion to 
others who may be following the same elusive quest. 

The type of error against which I wished to break a lance because it is 
most “persistent’”—according to Professor Pressey “the total of errors 
decreases hardly at all” between Grades VII and XII'—was that lack of 
sentence sense called by some, the “comma fault,” by others, the ‘“run- 
on,” or sometimes the “incomplete’’ sentence. I had formed the opinion 
that correct thinking and accurate expression of thought, whether by the 
oral or the written method, were bound up in a habitual division of 
thought according to the accepted principles of predication—in the sim- 
ple, the compound, or the complex sentence. To get pupils to understand 
this division was our first duty; then to get them to use their understand 
ing so that it would become second nature was our next duty 

Formal instead of functional grammar had been discredited, according 
to Mr. Asker’s study,” and yet something was required to call pupils’ at- 
tention forcefully to their need of improvement. We used the Wisconsin 
Sentence Recognition Test V* for this purpose. Though short-answer 
tests will not alone result in much improvement in the writing of composi- 
tions, as Dr. Willing declares,* yet the tests do bring from “the margin of 
consciousness’ where it should be most of the time, to the center, where 

*S. L. Pressey, “A Statistical Study of Children’s Errors in Sentence Structure in 
Grades VII-XII,” English Journal, XIV (September, 1925), p. 5 

*W. Asker, “Does Knowledge of Formal Grammar Function?” 
ciety, XVII, 109-111 

7S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin Sentence Recognition Test V, Series A 
1923, published by the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., 
Chicago. 

*M. H. Willing, Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition. B 1 of Public 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926, p. 31. 

°B. M. Sheridan, Speaking and Writing English. Benjamin J. Sanborn Company 


1917, p. 10 
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its difficulties can receive the attentive focus of thought, that problem 
which would otherwise be a source of vague discomfort. 

For diagnostic purposes the 200-word composition appears to be the 
best test.°* We therefore assigned the topic, ““The Most Exciting Ride I 
Ever Had,’ and rated each composition on the Hudelson scale.® After the 
pupils had then taken the Wisconsin test and had received their scores, we 
talked over with them the theory of sentence division according to clauses, 
and started a drill in their proper use for fifteen minutes each day. 

For four weeks 150 pupils in Grade XI practiced sentence structure 
by means of compositions which were not over five sentences in length and 
not less than three. More conscious of structure than of subject matter, 
fellow pupils criticized each other by numbering and classifying the sen- 
tences as simple, compound, complex, or incomplete. Six classes—one of 
Miss Smith’s and five of mine—worked on this problem with as nearly the 
same procedure as possible, except that three of them wrote these brief 
compositions, and three of them spoke them without previous writing; the 
pupil-critics in the former wrote their comments, and the pupil-critics in 
the latter spoke theirs for all to hear. These criticisms were supplemented 
by the teacher’s oral criticisms. About five pupils could recite in the oral 
group, and about five could read aloud their written compositions in the 
written group during the ten minutes which followed the five spent in 
writing and in silent criticism; then the time was up, and the class went to 
other activities which were likewise kept as uniform as possible. 

In the fifth week we felt that it was time to assist the oral group to rec- 
ognize and apply a “transfer of training’”’ so that habits of thinking and 
speaking in accurate sentences could be transferred to habits of thinking 
and writing in accurate sentences. Hence the pupils of the oral group 
wrote instead of spoke their compositions just as the written group was 
continuing to do, with the exception that pupil-criticism was omitted. It 
had been asserted by various authorities that this could be done and would 
actually save time and labor in the correcting of themes. By the way, we 
teachers did not correct and return written themes except during this last 
week, as we wished to compare the results of fifteen minutes of class work 
only. 


“ M. H. Willing, Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926, p. 31. 

*E. Hudelson, Hudelson English Composition Scale, First Revision. World Book 
Company, 1923. 

"A. I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education, chap. xv on “The Transfer of 
Training.” Macmillan Company, 1924. 
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After the fifth week another composition of 200 words was assigned on 
a similar topic, “A Thrilling Holiday.” Pupils were then paired statistical- 
ly by a composite of intelligence test,* sentence recognition test, and com- 
position rating. The number of pupils whose scores were finally tabulated 
was 122; that is, 61 in each group. 

All of these pupils had shown errors in sentence sense some time during 
the term, but their errors were not counted if they were beyond the 200 
words. On the first composition there were 57 errors made by pupils of the 
written group, and 43 errors made by pupils of the oral group. On the final 
composition these were reduced to 41 errors for the former, and 35 for the 
latter. The total gain was therefore 16 for the written group, and 8 for 
the oral group. The average gain or “mean” improvement of the written 
group was .76 of one error in 200 words; for the oral group, it was .63 of 
one error in 200 words. That leaves a difference of .13 in favor of the 
written method, but this is, statistically, not a large enough figure to war- 
rant the conclusion that the experiment will always turn out in favor of 
the written method. 

The experiment, however, has been full of suggestions to us, and we 
pass it on, merely as a suggestion to others. Perhaps one or more variations 
and many repetitions will help us to know positively, some day, wherein 
thinking, speaking, and writing can be so correlated as to overcome the 
“persistent” error in sentence structure.° 

M. JOSEPHINE HASBROUCK 
NoTTINGHAM H1cH SCHOOL 
SYRACUSE, NEw YorRE 





THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


I. What the study of contemporary literature can do 
a) For the student 
1. It forms a bridge from new to old. 
2. It gives him an opportunity to analyze the world around him. 

*S. A. Otis, Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability for the Higher Exami 
nation. World Book Company, 1928. 

*Epitor’s Note.—This experiment, like all others in pedagogy, needs the cor- 
roborative repetition universally demanded in the physical sciences. A longer practice 
period might be more favorable to the oral method, for oral habits, which are deeply 
ingrained, change slowly. Retesting, a semester or a year later, might reveal differ- 
ences in permanence. Here is a definite problem with a logical method of attack for 
any teachers who would like to help in its solution —W. W. H. 

” Outline of a talk given to the English department of Walton Junior and Senior 
High School, New York City, October 20, 1930. 
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It encourages wide reading of a recreational type. 

It offers material that is still plastic and uncertain on which 
to exercise tentative standards. 

It develops powers of resistance against poor or injurious 
reading. 

It covers ground not included in most textbooks. 

It stimulates creative production by presenting models that 
are familiarly regarded—not reverenced. 


‘or the teacher 


It gives an opening for more intimate and sincere contact 
with the student, since both meet here in no man’s land. 

It makes necessary a revision of standards in the light of new 
literary developments, with the ideal of a “creative evolu- 
tion” of criteria. 

It provides means for forming a technique of extensive read- 
ing. 

It breaks down the habit of too intensive and constant analy- 
sis of minor details. 

It compels the doing of some fresh reading in new fields. 

It offers the possibility of more immediate contacts with life 
today. 

It leads to a clearer understanding that books are wider than 
literature, that reading of a useful kind is wider than litera- 
ture. 


Some dangers that face the teacher in handling contemporary litera- 


ture 


a) The demand that inferior literature shall be considered 


I. 


5 


a. 


The good teacher is here put upon his mettle. 
This stumbling block may easily be turned into a stepping- 
stone: discuss the question of standards. 


b) The tendency to neglect or minimize older literature—the clas- 
sics 


I. 


NO 
. 


The teacher should clearly realize all that these classics may 
still signify for us today (for fuller treatment of this point see 
“Our New Athenians,” English Journal, May, 1917). 
Naturally the golden means should be the ideal in treating 
both older and newer literature. 


c) The possibility of forming habits of superficial reading 


I. 


It is true that contemporary literature is to be used mainly in 
order to teach methods of extensive reading. 








Il. 


IV. 


classifications so well known to teachers of English—narration, descrip- 
tion, exposition, or argumentation; it is not organized according to any 
acceptable outline. It has no place in a decently conducted magazine, and 

*Two modern points of view are set forth in this and the following article “Stage 
Craft as Motivation in Ivanhoe.” They should be read together. 
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But the ideals of accuracy and thoroughness need to be en- 
forced even with this type of reading. 
An occasional piece of contemporary literature should, from 


Ww 


time to time, be closely analyzed. 
What methods may be employed in handling contemporary litera- 
ture ) 
a) Individual reading, perhaps on a contract basis. 
b) The active use of newspapers and magazines. 
c) The resort to special magazines, like The Scholastic, Current 
Literature, The Magazine World, The Golden Book. 
d) Free and honest discussion, in which the teacher participates on 
an equal basis. j 
e) Some talks of not too informal character, dealing preferably with 
a bit of research. 
f) The fairly intensive study of occasional types, in collections of 
contemporary poetry, essays, and stories and in contemporary 
novels. 
g) Purposeful endeavors to lead each student to read along the line } 
of his chief interests or vocational slant: the use of some mate- 
rial that is not strictly belletristic. 
h) Some writing, especially of a creative character. 
4) The keeping of a notebook, with news items, pictures, quotations, 
etc. 
What results should be attained 
a) A feeling of pleasure in the presence of books. 
b) A training in sound judgment in books. 


Some cultural information as to present-day literary develop- 


C 
ments. 

d) A gain in expressional facility. 

e) A feeling of the richness of life and particularly of life today. 


Max J. HERZBERG ) 


NewaARK, NEw JERSEY 





MASQUERADING' 


The following composition does not come under any of the respectable 
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can be classified only as a burst of emotion. Having taught English com- 
position for many years, however, I feel justified in obeying the urge for 
expression which I have so often joined other pedagogues in encouraging. 

The cause for my wrath is not new or single. It is of slow growth and 
has many characteristics. It is known to many as a variation of the project 
method; to me, as the soap performance. With the project, neatly defined 
by theorizing educators as “a purposeful activity carried to a successful 
conclusion,” I know better than to be at war. With what passes for pur- 
poseful activity and is unfortunately carried to a conclusion because it will 
kill time, I have much to complain. To be, for a moment, coherent: I am 
disturbed by the practice, much more common than our publications 
would indicate, of using the carving of little toy boats and castles, the 
dressing of quaint dolls, the pasting of advertising pictures, and the manip- 
ulation of clay and soap as the teaching of English literature. At almost 
any meeting of teachers of English one may find, somewhere near the main 
entrance, a room full of exhibition work. This will include models of the 
castle from Ivanhoe, miniatures of the lake with Ellen’s isle, weaving ma- 
chines like those at Raveloe, and soap reproductions of Camelot. Recently 
a teacher attempted to protest against such an exhibition. The reply was 
that such materials always drew attention from teachers, more attention 
than lectures probably, and that pupils also found them interesting. 

I should like to question the kind of interest roused by these materials. 
Almost any adult is attracted by toys. A doll dressed in clothes carefully 
made to imitate those of human beings interests you; a toy train will keep 
almost any parent busy for half a day; toy furniture is amusing. We han- 
dle these things and enjoy playing with them; we exclaim at the perfection 
of their details. “Cunning things,’’ we say. There is something of the same 
kind of charm in the tiny models developed in our classes in literature. It 
is doubtful, however, whether playing with toy furniture will produce in 
the average adult an ambition to own his own house, or whether enjoyment 
in carving a boat for the Lady of the Lake will induce one to read Caven- 
der’s House. Quite the contrary may be the result. In encouraging much 
of handwork in connection with the reading of literature, it seems to the 
writer, wrong emphasis is made. The children may be interested, yes. But 
it makes considerable difference whether the interest be such as to lead to 
more reading or more carving. Soap is doubtless an excellent material, and 
important in present civilization. The question is whether carving out of 
soap a castle or a horse or a clown will stimulate interest in the drama, or 
even in daily bathing. The average citizen cannot stop to make a physical 
model every time he reads a clear description. On the contrary, the need 
of the reader is to secure a picture from the written word. When he reads, 
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“The splendor falls on castle walls,” he must, without resorting to wood, 

clay, or soap, form a mental picture of great stone walls. He must be 

trained to visualize without any aid other than that within his mind. For 

his initial picture a photograph or painting may be an aid, but as quickly 

as possible he should learn to make his own pictures and to make them in 

his head. There is danger of the wrong emphasis; danger that the making ) 
of models will not only lose time but will actually divert the reader. There 

is danger that when he thinks of Silas Marner, the weaver, the reader will 

see, not the picture of poor old Silas in his cottage, and that cottage in the 

village of Raveloe with all the people of the community a part of the pic- 

ture; but that when this student thinks of Silas Marner he will think 

rather of that charming little loom, which would actually weave tiny toy ) 
rugs. He will think about that which took his time and his most intent 

efforts. 

That the making of concrete models will keep interested many pupils 
who would otherwise find much of the English course dull may be granted. 
The remedy would seem to be in changing the reading material rather 
than in turning the literature course into a class in handcraft. Good work 
in handcraft would best be accomplished by a teacher trained in that field. 
The sand table, the soap for carving, the tiny mirrors for lakes, and the 
rest of the paraphernalia belong, certainly, outside the literature class. 


Lou L. LABRANT 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


STAGECRAFT AS MOTIVATION IN IVANHOE 


No one, I believe, who has ever taught /vanhoe, has not encountered at 
least eight or ten students in each class who assure him that they have 
tried no less than seventeen times to read this classic and have never pro , 
gressed beyond the second or third chapter. 

This oft-repeated experience leads one to conclude that some vital stim- 
ulus must be secured to push the young student over the first hurdle at 
which he has previously shied so many times. 

For the day that I begin the unit of the novel, we have an ancestry day. 
As the first number on the program I read Kipling’s poem, “England’s on 
the Anvil, Hear the Hammers Ring.” We follow this with a discussion of 
the poem. After this each student is allowed to speak for a minute or two 
on his ancestors, some knowledge of whom he has previously been asked to 
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gather. In an American public school some very interesting and unusual 
material is brought out. A list of countries is placed upon the board as they 
are mentioned, and a tally is made for each ancestor from that country. 
The Anglo-Saxons, of course, usually win by a large majority. This point 
is used later in showing that /vanhoe is in reality a living, pageant-like 
dramatic study of their own ancestors. In this light it assumes a new in- 
terest to them. 

The students are next told that the first six chapters will be read aloud 
to them by the instructor before their books are given to them. This is the 
occasion for loud cheers from the gallery. Fortunately this oral reading— 
if well enough done by the instructor—creates sufficient interest by the end 
of the third, fourth, or at the most the fifth chapter so that they rise and 
demand their books. The barrier has been taken and we are off for the race. 

But the interest of younger students is apt to die out even then amid the 
bewildering mazes of plots, sub-plots, and long descriptions in the novel if 
there is not some further incentive to keep that interest alive, and here the 
stage-set idea comes in as a lasting and an ever-present help in time of 
trouble. ‘The play is certainly the thing” in Freshman English as well as 
in Hamlet. 

With this in view, on the first day of our /vanhoe study we organize our- 
selves into the “Broadway Film Co., Very Limited.” We decide that on a 
certain day three or four weeks later we shall be ready to “shoot” a scene 
from the novel. The instructor is to be the managing director and each 
student is to be an art director. Each art director has the privilege of se- 
lecting and designing the model for any scene that he wishes, and the only 
stipulation is that he must follow the descriptions of the setting and the 
characters absolutely according to the text in so far as his limitations of 
space will permit. 

The students all use the same size of man’s shoe box so that the sets will 
stack conveniently for exhibition purposes. The box is turned on one side, 
and it is glued to the cover to give a front-stage projection for the foot- 
lights. Each student keeps his set a secret until he opens it before the class 
on the day appointed for the exhibit. On that day the excitement runs 
high. The student presents his set to the class, briefly recounts the episode 
he has chosen, and explains his set and effects. The class is then allowed to 
question, criticize, and condemn or approve. 

We preface our study of stage sets with a discussion of stage unities, 
colorings, spacings, and limitations, and from time to time as the reading 
goes on, we discuss why certain scenes will lend themselves to this work 
while others will not. 
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The interest in choosing the actual scenes to be staged is keen, and many 
students select at least a half-dozen before the final choice is made. They 
will often select one and then decide to read a bit further to see if they can- 
not find one that they like better and one which perhaps no one else will 
think of taking. My only suggestion is the formula for the making of earth, 
a mixture of salt, flour, and water. One student, however, improved great- 
ly on this recently by tinting a Turkish towel green, and the result was 
most realistic grass. Some of the means and mediums that these first-year 
students use are most ingenious. The opening scene in the forest has al- 
ways been a favorite, but it has seldom been done, as the pigs present a real 
difficulty. Recently a most delightful set of this scene was turned in with 
a flock of “porkers” made from black, brown, and white jelly beans with 
curly paper tails. They had everything but the squeal. One industrially 
minded boy, who at first protested his inability to do that “stuff,” finally 
turned in a set that was selected by the art teachers on the day of the ex- 
hibition as one of the ten best. It had been developed entirely in black and 
white mechanical drawing, in which he had some skill, and was a revelation 
both to us and to himself. The students are given to understand that here 
is one place in which they need not be governed by the wishes of the in- 
structor, but that the ideas may be all their own. 

In summing up the objectives and advantages of this device, the follow 
ing seem to be the most prominent: 

1. The student reads with a distinct purpose in mind from the first chapter 
He is looking for something definite, a good scene 

2. He reads and observes more carefully as he has to acquire a certain amount 
of definite and accurate information for his future use. 

3. He can learn to interpret and t f 
uses the old to acquire the new. 


4. The student who is slow and inadequate in oral and written class work 
often manifests great skill in this type of work and so gets his “innings’’ here 


Some of the very best sets were turned in by students who, I thought from their 
daily work, had not gained a single idea from the whole book 

5. The students develop an ingenuity in working out a previously conceived 
plan. One boy in the electrical shop correlated his literature and his electricity, 
and the result was a wonderful reproduction of the dungeon scene with a glow- 
ing fire of coals and a spot-light on Isaac from the high window. These had been 
constructed from flashlight batteries. 

6. The creative instinct is awakened, and every set, no matter how poor, is 
given a place in the exhibition and not scrapped by an unfeeling jury 

7. The imagination is stimulated and that in itself is after all one of our 
main objectives in the teaching of literature. 
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8. The theory that “the play’s the thing” proves true here, and the drama- 
idea appeals to the younger students as a living, vital thing within his compre- 
hension. It serves to pave the way to the drama-unit in the second year of Eng- 
lish and teaches the student at an early age to observe stage settings when he 
goes to the theater. 

Too trivial for the high school, you say? Perhaps so, but after all first- 
half Freshmen are only June children of a larger growth. While there are 
always a few in each class who can grasp the material through more ad- 
vanced methods, there are dozens who need the more visual and manual 
method for the acquisition of their literary lore. 

At any rate, they learn to like /vanhoe and the end justifies the means. 

GERTRUDE M. Woopcock 


Broapway HicH ScHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE—A MISNOMER 

English grammatical nomenclature has two crying needs: first, a termi- 
nology which is widely and generally accepted; and second, the correction 
of an occasional inaccuracy in the terms at present most frequently em- 
ployed. The first need has been well recognized by the American Philo- 
logical Society, which has made a thorough study of the subject of gram- 
matical nomenclature and has recommended important and necessary 
changes. Its efforts, however, have been largely directed toward stand- 
ardization rather than correction. 

The report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature (p. 
315-54, National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings. 
Salt Lake City, 1913) divides grammatical terms into two classes: those 
in which the term means little or nothing in itself, as moun, adjective, sub- 
junctive, participle ; and descriptive terms, in which the given term exactly 
sets forth the nature of that for which it stands, as present indicative tense 
or future indicative tense. In the case of the first class, any terms are sat- 
isfactory so long as they are uniformly employed. Descriptive terms, how- 
ever, must be accurate as well as uniform; that is, to be useful they must 
set forth exactly the nature of that for which they stand. The term present 
as applied to the participle is an example of a descriptive term which is 
inaccurate. 

The problem of teaching the participle is certainly not simplified by the 
fact that this term is obviously a misnomer. The student, accustomed to 
present tenses which indicate present time, and past tenses which indicate 
past time, cannot comprehend the sophistry of a present participle which 
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indicates now present, now past, now future time. Consider this sentence: 
“He walks down the street eating an apple.” Here the present participle 
eating indicates present time. But change the tense of the main verb to 





past: “He walked down the street eating an apple.” If tense means time, 
the tense of the present participle in this sentence is past because it clearly 
indicates an action which took place in the past. Again, change the tense 


of the main verb to future and you have the anomalous situation of a pres- 
ent tense of the verb indicating future time. The rule which governs the 
use of the participle in these constructions is itself contradictory. Why 
say that the tense of the present participle is the same as the tense of the 
main verb? Why insist on calling the participle in ing present no matter 
what time it happens to be indicating? 

This inconsistency, moreover, is to be noted not only when the par- 
ticiple is used as an adjective but also when the participle forms a part of 
the finite verb. Note the tense of the verbs in the following sentences: (1) 
The boy is running. (2) The boy was running. (3) The boy will be run- 
ning. In these sentences the present participle is used to form (1) a pres- 
ent tense; (2) a past tense; (3) a future tense. It is obvious that the tense 
of the verb phrase is determined, not by the tense of the participle, but by 
the tense of the auxiliary. If the term present were changed, the inconsist- 
ency of a past-plus-a-present-equals-a-past would be removed. 

What is needed, of course, is a name for the participle in ing which does 
not suggest tense at all but indicates that the time of this participle is the | 
same as that of the other verb in the sentence. The present participle | 
might with more accuracy be termed the simultaneous participle, or the 
concurrent participle. These terms, although unfortunate in that they 
have several other connotations, at least have the advantage of an ac- 
curacy which is no part of the term present participle. 

It might also be pointed out that the same is true of the present infini- 
tive in some of its uses. Its tense, when it expresses time, is relative and 
agrees with that of the main verb. But the problem is here complicated by 
the fact that, in some of its uses, the present infinitive cannot properly be 
said to express tense at all. The infinitive in the following sentence may 





be said to express present time: He wants to go home. But, take this sen- 
tence: He likes to swim. The present infinitive here has almost entirely 
lost its temporal force and does not, properly speaking, express tense at 
all. In neither case, however, is the descriptive term present accurate. 


Karu G. PFEIFFER 


StTaTE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
PULLMAN 
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EDITORIAL 


The teaching of literature is among the last redoubts of minds 
fixated in the past. Well enough, perhaps, to expect ceaseless 
change in all other fields. But here, it is urged, in 
certain immutable masterpieces of literature rests 
invariance. Time has tested them, and they stand. 
That Melville is rising with Whitman, Bierce, and Crane to new 
peaks, while Aldrich, Taylor, and Howells are sinking back to the 
plain and J. G. Holland is vanishing in complete fulfilment of Walt’s 
prophecy is clear. Yet this flux of literary values influences our 
philosophy of criticism as slowly as continents are thrust above the 
seas. We must wait until our descendants find unanswerable proof 
of evolutionary values in literature in those further stretches of time 
whose backward reach has obliterated the treasures of the Alexan- 
drian Library, nearly all of Sappho, and how many hundred mag- 
nificent, forgotten creations. 

For the present our modern tempo drives us to ceaseless study of 
the contemporary—in government, in science, in industry, in archi- 
tecture, in literature and art. The germ of life stems from the living. 
Creation is the stuff of the pregnant moment before us. What mean- 
ing the past holds rather teaches us to beware of the solutions of his- 
tory and tradition in meeting the needs of present and future. We 
find growing acceptance of this principle in the teaching of literature 
from the lowest levels upward through the junior college. For the 
last decade there has been an almost mathematical periodic increase 
in the relative proportion of contemporary literature in courses of 
study, books of readings, and series of classics issued from the 
presses. The same force is apparent in the decisive swing away from 
the teaching of history of literature. The lives of authors and the 
origins of their works once claimed the major emphasis in the litera- 
ture classroom. Introduced under the guise of needed background 
material, they prevented any attention to the literature itself until 
the time was exhausted or the impulse for enjoyment destroyed. 
Today there are few teachers and fewer students who care to under- 
stand the past for itself alone. Except for our specialists, we hold 


Modern Tempo 
in Literature 
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literary history of account only when we clearly see that it has de- 
cisive values to promote our own living. From this viewpoint the 
“Areopagitica”’ is more significant than Paradise Lost. 

Attempts to live in the past with the humanists have resulted in 
only hermit or monastic existence, which our Paul Elmer Mores re- 
ject in actuality as heartily as the G. Follansbee Babbitts. The mod- 
ern tempo forges our certainty. This moment we live and no other. 
The now is all we can ever know. 

It is often urged that, even if we would, there is no way by which 
we can cut ourselves wholly from the current of time; yet inevita- 
bly we are cut off. The five thousand years of recorded history can- 
not turn the balance against the thousand centuries that confront 
the anthropologist. Knowing only a minute portion of the stream of 
time through interwoven history and legend, we survive well enough 
as the product of the whole of that stream. Should we be better off if 
we knew it all? 

Except for recreated projections of the truth based on scanty 
knowledge, the scholar and the teacher are impotent to add, but it 
is the daily business of our lives to select—to subtract from man- 
kind’s conscious knowledge of literature and history. In that proc- 
ess we must discover what tests to use to determine literary values 
as we set about those molten processes of changing human nature 
which we call “‘education.” Tradition falsifies literary works by 
viewing them from the oblique angle of a different age. The perspec- 
tive is wrong. A period, a piece of literature, and a man have only 
those values that can be demonstrated from our own vantage point 
in time. 

Such rejection of invariance does more than increase the complex- 
ity of our literary thinking. There are such marked gains as a quick 
sense of the effervescent power and spirit that contemporary litera- 
ture holds for us alone in the streams of time. We shall never realize 
Shakespeare, even in our baldest literal reproductions, as every 
humble occupant of the bear pit knew him. But if we are among the 
living, Galsworthy, Masefield, Anatole France, Hamsun, Bojer, 
Wassermann, d’Annunzio, Sinclair Lewis, Tagore, and William El- 
lery Leonard belong to us of this generation through the intensity 
of our perception of the moment of creation. HDR 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ENGLISH IS GIVEN ATTENTION IN SURVEY 

A national Survey of Secondary Education, under the official direction 
of the United States Commissioner of Education, has been in progress for 
some months. Professor L. V. Koos, of the University of Chicago, who is 
in immediate charge of the investigation, has from the first promised co- 
operation with the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

It is now announced that Dora V. Smith, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota will be the Survey’s subject-matter 
specialist in English. She will begin by examining all the secondary Eng- 
lish curricula the Survey is able to collect, trying to note general tenden- 
cies throughout the country as a background for any significant innova- 
tions she may discover. Further study of important new departure in 
English courses will be made by correspondence and so far as time and 
money permit by personal visits to the institutions using them. 

Miss Smith last year became chairman of the National Council of 
Teachers of English Committee on Scorecards for Textbooks and has al- 
most completed the work of that group. 





A NEW LIGHT ON LITERATURE AND HISTORY? 

An unequaled opportunity both to vitalize English composition and to 
humanize our history presents itself before the teachers of this country in 
the Covered Wagon Centennial. English and history at all times are close- 
ly related, but here is a special opportunity to do an “All-American” type 
of work through directing the boys and girls of our high schools in saving 
some of the stirring stories connected with the winning of the West. Every 
state in the nation has had a vital part in this great movement. Just to be 
concrete: The other day the writer asked a group of teachers with whom 
he was working to go back into their own family history and the history 

*Dr. Driggs is president of the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, of New York 
City. On the closing day of the “Covered Wagon Centennial,” December 29, 1930, 
the hundredth birthday of Ezra Meeker, he delivered the principal address of the 


occasion. 
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of their neighborhood and see what they could discover that linked their 
lives closely with the West. 

At the following meeting one girl came in with a ring. In telling the 
story of this ring, she said that her grandmother’s sister had started for 
the Far West during the covered-wagon days but had fallen ill and died. 
The ring was removed from her finger before she was buried in a grave on 
the prairies, and was sent back as a memento to her sorrowing family. 

Another ring was brought forth from another member of the class, and 
the story attached to it was that two great uncles of this student had gone 
to California from Germany in those long ago days of the Gold Rush. They 
had returned with a pouch full of gold nuggets and had taken them on to 
Germany. From this gold the particular ring which was brought to the 
class was made. Other interesting incidents were brought out, each of 
which was really the lead of a romantic story. 

Now every home is a repository for some sort of treasured article which 
carries a beautiful story with it. There are precious documents, too, and 
letters out of which many a beautiful story can be gathered. 

The students of high-school age are just at the point to appreciate these 
romances and realities. Why not give them a chance? Why not turn the 
composition lesson to real account in the service of saving these rare 
bits of history. In the doing of this work a fine service will be performed 
not only for every member of the class, and school, and the community, 


but for our country. 
P Howarp R. Driccs 


A COLLEGE SHORT-STORY CONTEST 
The American College Quill Club is announcing the offer of a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the best short story submitted by an undergrad 
uate in any American college or university. Manuscripts must be in the 
hands of Mrs. Ethelyn M. Harwich, 905 Ohio Street, Huron, South Da- 
kota, before March 31. Winning story will be published in Parchment. 





NATIONAL POETRY-SPEAKING CONTEST 

A poetry-speaking contest, sponsored by the Northwestern University 
School of Speech, is to be held on the Evanston Campus of Northwestern 
University April 2 and 3, 1931. Men and women over seventeen years of 
age are eligible. The Sidney Lanier Medal for excellence in Poetry Speak- 
ing will be awarded to the.speaker who exceeds in simplicity, sincerity, 
grasp of the poet’s concept, and beauty of voice and diction. Applica- 
tions accompanied by $1.00 fee must be in by March 15, 1931. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


The Future of the Novel. V. Sackville West. The Bookman, Decem- 
ber, 1930. Miss Sackville-West argues that current standards in fiction 
are monotonously level, though admittedly high. The annual flood of 
novels inundating the American market leaves periodically a sizable resi- 
due of successful books, which do well what has already been accom- 
plished successfully again and again. 

Leading novelists appear to be sensing the difficulty, and are becoming 
impatient with the formulas that require strict fidelity to the “facts.” 
The familiar experiences of the daily round and the circumstantial detail 
which infests modern novels of the orthodox variety have a tendency to 
bore rather than stimulate. While the old novel will likely remain to per- 
form the job of interpreting observable existence, the new novel will be 
creative; it will reconstruct life with the materials of genius. 

Real Topics for Writing and Speaking. Percival M. Symonds. The 
School Review, December, 1930. The average English class provides too 
little actual practice in composition, according to evidence collected by 
54 members of a university class in educational psychology. Observation 
of the work in 54 English classes, averaging 26 pupils each, revealed that 
the average number of words spoken by the pupils was 672, by the teacher, 
988, and the average number of words spoken per pupil, 34. During a 
class period the average pupil speaks the equivalent of three and a half 
sentences. The teachers receive more practice in the use of English in the 
English classroom than do all the pupils combined. 

The results of standardized tests and the application of composition 
scales in the schools indicate the effects of this lack of practice. Yearly 
improvement on the Hillegas Composition Scale averages about 0.5 of a 
point. Yet, in a recent study a gain of 3.8 points was made on Charters’ 
tests in experimental work in sixth-grade classes by the simple device of 
having pupils read aloud ten times the correct forms of material similar 
to that in the tests. 

Topics which would increase the rise of English in the classroom were 
suggested by the same graduate class. A long list of possible topics was 
arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence and of reality. These 
ratings were multiplied together to give an index of the importance of 
each item. Topics given the highest indexes of importance were: 


FOR WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


Narration of personal incident; narration of a program heard over the 
radio; criticism of school procedure; criticism of a motion picture; narra- 
tion of story of a game; criticism of school marks; reaction to school sub- 
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ject; comment on books, school activities, current events, people, etc., in 
diary form; directions for making something; descriptions of a hobby. 


FOR ORAL COMPOSITION 

Telling a joke; conversing; discussing matters of common interest in 
a group; telephoning; telling an anecdote; challenging and defending 
statements in a courteous manner; report of a motion picture; giving di- 
rections how to make or do something; explaining difficult problems to 
the pupils; giving directions how to reach a certain place. 

Individual Instruction vs. Class Instruction in Grammar in the Tenth 
Grade. Gertrude Tormey. Puget Sound English Notes, November, 1930. 
Comparison between the two methods was made by means of an experi- 
ment involving two groups of tenth-grade pupils, both of them under the 
direction of the same teacher. Textbook and organization of material 
were also the same for both groups. Both classes met in the morning, and 
the time factor was kept constant. 

The group working under the individual method wrote a series of ex- 
ercises and bi-weekly themes. Errors were checked by pupils in confer 
ence with the teacher. The class instruction group divided each class 
hour somewhat as follows: For fifteen minutes the lesson of the preced- 
ing day was reviewed by means of discussion and a brief quiz. Assign- 
ment of the new lesson occupied the second quarter of the hour. Drill 
work, with every pupil reciting in turn, followed the assignment. Pupils 
then copied the essential point of the lesson into their notebooks and 
memorized it. 

Standardized tests revealed a negligible difference in results. The ex- 
perimenter concludes that careful organization of subject matter accounts 
for the strong showing of the class method in competition with the other. 
She holds that adequate preparation and motivation of each unit is more 
vital in securing results than the method employed. 

Judging a People by Its Plays. Helen Deutsch. Theatre Guild Maga- 
zine, December, 1930. Notwithstanding improved means of communica- 
tion, a generous sampling of recent plays written in Europe and America 
reveals perceptible national differences in tendency. European dramatists 
unquestionably excel in technical skill and mastery of stagecraft, but their 
predominant choice of theme is symptomatic of decadence. The Conti- 
nent has occupied itself in recent years largely with plays centering about 
sex perversion, morbidity, occultism, and madness. America, on the other 
hand, while somewhat lacking in theatrical skill, builds upon the mate- 
rials of traditional morality. The plays of European origin deal in most 
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cases with urban life, while approximately half of the American dramas 
take their themes from rural life and from the Negro settlements. Even 
the American plays of urban life are concerned largely with the healthier 
themes of marriage, love, business, and economics. 

The fundamental weakness of the European dramaturgy appears to lie 
in the absence of great conflict. Shakespeare, and particularly the Greeks, 
secured dramatic power from the classic struggle between man and a su- 
perior authority—the authority of a moral code. With the disappearance 
of serious ethical standards, the antagonisms of drama become trivial and 
farcical. The hopelessness of the European situation finds suitable illus- 
tration in the play Better Truth, presenting a series of interviews with a 
psychoanalyst, who with impressive earnestness is represented as mating 
a sadist with a masochist. The Americans, continuing their search for 
“Glory,”’ manage to remain young and clean, though technically imma- 
ture. 

Masefield Tells How He Turned Poet. The Magazine World, October, 
1930. Reprinted from the New York Times. The Wanderer of Liverpool, 
a poem of the sea recently completed by Mr. Masefield, furnished the in- 
terviewer an opportunity to inquire into the laureate’s early experiences. 
A voyage from Liverpool to New York at fourteen, in an officers’ training 
vessel, was the first of a series of experiences which ended in his finding 
work at Luke O’Connor’s bar. Here, curiously enough, Masefield made 
some of his earliest literary contacts. Malory occupied him many an hour 
after O’Connor’s bar closed, but it was not until he encountered Chaucer 
that he made up his mind to write. After two years in New York, he re- 
turned to London and sought work in Fleet Street. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

William R. Parker (A.B. Roanoke College; M.A. Princeton Univer- 
sity) has written for the Educational Review, English Journal, and sev- 
eral magazines of verse. He is a member of the English department of 
Northwestern University. 

Mrs. Luella B. Cook is the author of that thoroughgoing, finely bal- 
anced composition text for high schools, Experiments in Writing. She is 
a member of the faculty of the Washburn High School of Minneapolis 
and chairman of the Creative Writing Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 
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Howard Francis Seely (A.B. Michigan; M.A., D.E. Columbia) is pro- 
fessor of principles of education in Ohio State University, in charge of the 
English department of the college of education. Formerly he was head of 
the English department at both the Scarborough and the John Burroughs 
Schools, and visiting professor of education at Columbia University. The 
English Journal, Ohio Schools, Journal of Educational Research, and the 
Educational Research Bulletin have published his articles. He is the au- 
thor of Enjoying Poetry in School. 

Edith Martin Jones (B.S. University of Missouri; M.A. Columbia 
University) is a member of the Dayton Teachers College faculty, and 
president of the Dayton English Club. She has previously taught in 
Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, and the Moraine Park School. 

Ray M. Lawless (B.A. Washburn College; M.A. University of Chi- 
cago) has taught in the grades and high school in Oklahoma and Kansas, 
served as assistant professor of English at Hendrix College, and for the 
past three years has been professor and head of the department of English 
of Dakota Wesleyan University. His short stories and book reviews have 
appeared in The Classmate, Candid Opinion, and American Literature. 
An article on Robinson Jeffers will shortly appear in Present-Day Ameri- 
can Literature. 

Hazel B. Poole (A.M. Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury Col- 
lege) is a teacher in the West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey, and 
a member of the summer session faculty of Rutgers University in charge 
of courses in creative writing and poetry. 

Margaret F. Rice (B.A. Oberlin College; M.A. University of Michi- 
gan) is a member of the English department of Amherst High School, 
Ohio, where she has directed dramatics and trained the students in her 
speech classes who won the Northwestern-Ohio Oratorical Contests for 
1929 and 1930. 

— Terese F. Koestler began as a teacher of French and German in the 
Baltimore schools and entered the English field with her appointment to a 
pioneer junior high schoo] there. She has been demonstration teacher of 
English at Johns Hopkins University in summer sessions, and is at present 
chairman of the English department of Forest Park Junior High School. 

Frances R. Angus left the University of Chicago several years ago to 
find time to write. She has contributed verse to Scribner’s Spectator, 
McGill’s Literary Supplement, Boston Transcript, and the English Jour- 
nal. She is author of Fundamentals of French and has edited French 
Poetry: An Anthology. 
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COLLEGE EDITION 


H. A. Watt has had wide experience as a university teacher at the uni- 
versities of Wisconsin, Southern California, and Virginia and is now chair- 
man of the department of English in Washington Square College, New 
York University. Among his published works two of the most recent and 
well-known are Jdeas and Forms in English and American Literature, 
with Dean J. B. Munn, of New York University, and Highways in College 
Composition, co-author with Professor Cargill, also of New York Univer- 
sity. He is general editor for the Ronald Press of the textbook series, 
‘Modern America Series of English Texts” and has written for numerous 
technical journals and popular magazines. 

B. S. Monroe is a member of the English department of Cornell Uni- 
versity. He is serving at present on the English section of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

Ida A. Jewett (B.S., A.B., A.M. Missouri; A.M., Ph.D. Columbia Uni- 
versity) is assistant professor of English at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Previously she taught English in the State Teachers College 
at Kirksville, Missouri, and at the University of Missouri. She has had 
articles in the Elementary English Review, English Journal and in the 
Yearbook of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Anne K. Tuell served as head in English at the Gilbert School, Winsted, 
Connecticut, instructor in English composition at Wellesley, and is now 
associated professor of English literature at Wellesley College. She is the 
author of Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Generation, Marius the Epicu- 
rean, and magazine articles in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere. 











BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NARRATIVE WRITING 

An Introduction to Narrative Writing’ is a utilitarian title for a de- 
lightful book that makes one reach for a pencil to underline approvingly, 
to check good bits, to scribble again on that short story begun last year. 

Miss Safford calls this text “an exercise book in the art of verbal sketch- 
ing.” She achieves her purpose, “to synthesize scattered principles of 
technique” (many texts do that); but she also succeeds admirably in at- 
taining her more difficult aims—‘“‘to quicken the student’s perception of 
the drama of life about him” and “to make him see . . . . a potential 
story.” The pictorial quality of narration is dwelt upon to advantage, 
without omitting other phases of story-writing. The book is valuable for 
college composition courses of different levels and will be an illuminating 
aid to a study of the short story. 

A recital of chapter headings gives no idea of the freshness of the ap- 
proach and presentation: ‘“Diction and Style,” “Description,” “Incident 
and Dialogue,” “Dramatic Values in Narration,” “Finding One’s Own 
Story,” “Writing the Story.” The chapter, “Finding One’s Own Story,”’ is 
so true to life, with its typical, trite student theme, its discerning instruc- 
tor who discovers a bit of real stuff in the student’s casual writing and 
fosters it, that any teacher and class can work out a similar procedure. 
The quotations are so apt that they seem inevitable: ‘Make ’em laugh; 
make ’em weep; make ’em wait!—Trollope” and “Since the imagination 
is intelligence at play, one may approach the task in holiday spirit —Ed- 
win Slosson.” Alongside of extracts from Emerson, Thackeray, and Stev- 
enson one finds quotations from Suckow, Cather, and Walpole—names 
vivid to students because of their timeliness. The book abounds in exam- 
ples of effective writing, such as Mazo de la Roche’s comparison of Minny 
Ware to petunias and Tarkington’s exposure of Mrs. Greeley’s vulgarity 
through her phrases of inappropriate slang. The exercises are more alive 
than those in many texts and contain frequent references to student in- 
terests, while some problems involving literary criticism will challenge 
the better students. 

The second part of the book contains selections carefully chosen from 

* An Introduction to Narrative Writing. By Ruth B. Safford. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1930. 
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established authors (chiefly contemporary) to illustrate description, dia- 
logue, realism, fantasy, and other elements of narration. The student 
themes provide encouragement, for one or two are not out of reach, and 
inspiration, for there is some writing here that will furnish a far-off goal 
to undergraduates. Clarita is an exemplification of much of the instruc- 
tion in the book. 

There are minor defects, such as the use of the term “tone-coloring”’ 
without specific definition; the phrase “cadencing of sentences” without 
explanation; and the direction on page 84, “Write a cross-section story 

,’ when such a story is not discussed until page 98. An easterner 
wonders whether the connotation of “sheepherder,” “a man made stupid 
by loneliness and the monotony of his outlook,” has not changed for many 
readers since Archer B. Gilfillan wrote Sheep. 

But these are small matters. This invigorating book, written from a 
sound aesthetic viewpoint, offers practical teaching and abundant literary 
practice. 

CARRIE BELLE PARKS 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 





ENGLISH MASTERY? 
A LABORATORY SYSTEM 
The mechanics of speech and writing, Mr. Bowlin rightly contends, is a 
matter for daily laboratory practice rather than for daily recitation. What- 
ever recitation there is, should follow, not precede, the laboratory experi- 
ence. “What points in this unit have not been clear to you?”’ the recitation 
suggestions at the end of each unit ask the students. Their own experi- 
ence with the units in the class-hour practice—this book is not to be taken 
home to be read—provides pupils with material for classroom discussion. 
The recitation hour, according to the plan of the book, is a work period 
in which pupils progress at different rates in a sequence of tasks, while the 
teacher looks over their shoulders at the marginal symbols designed to 
make bookkeeping and supervision easy. The system of units and steps is 
simple and clear and makes for an easy efficiency. The student should find 
the book a challenge in its definitely assigned tasks fitted so neatly in a 
progressive daily achievement. 
Mr. Bowlin apparently believes that practically all elements of lan- 
* English Mastery. By William R. Bowlin. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 
1930. 
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guage structure can be presented simply and interestingly and profitably 
to pupils. Conservative teachers who wince at the drastic cuts in content 
made by the linguistic radicals of our present day will be pleased to find 
such items as the classification of nouns, the passive form of the verb, etc., 
included in this book. To those who are inclined to question the practical 
functioning of such items of formal grammar, it may be said enthusias- 
tically that such items are worth omitting for the fresh and pointed treat- 
ment of old classroom bugaboos. I have never seen the vagaries of who 
and whom handled so effectively as in this book. “Dangers of using the 
verb’’—-such titles as these suggest the freshness with which old problems 
are attacked. Even diagraming of sentences takes on a new significance. 

Part II, “Speaking and Writing,” seems to me less sure of itself than 
Part I, “Language Structure.” 

Can description, narration, and exposition—almost the whole gamut of 
expression—be dismissed in twenty-three pages? “Finding a New Phrase,”’ 
an admirable caption, is complete in half a page. One could wish that 
Part II had omitted this aspect of the subject entirely, and contented itself 
with the treatment of “Writing to Others,” “Word Usage,” “Punctua- 
tion,” “Spelling,” and “Pronunciation,” which it presents so much more 
thoroughly. These items, along with those of “Language Structure,” in 
Part I, all belong to the technical and conventional requirements of speech 
and writing. “Description,” “The Start of a Story,” and “Keeping to the 
Subject,” are other matters altogether. 

The book promises to be one that will be used by pupils. Secondhand 
book exchanges will not fare well with this convenient little volume. 

LUELLA B. Cook 


MINNEAPOLIS 


— al. sea ieieraneeaiin 
IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[ Mention under this head does not preclude review else 
LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
Toward Standards. By Norman Foerster. Farrar & Rinehart. 

This is the most satisfactory, because the most definite and positive, pronuncia 
mento which has come from the Humanists. Foerster demands the cultivation of 
every part of human nature, in proportion. He admits this ideal has never been at- 
tained but thinks it was approximated in classical Greece. Romanticism, he believes, 
neglects reason, and science ignores intuition or imagination. His ultimate ethical 


principle is that of restraint or control. A work of art is to be judged not only by its 
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successful accomplishment of the artist’s intention but also by the worth—chiefly eth- 
ical—of that conception. After reading Toward Standards one should know whether 


he is or—more likely—is not a Humanist. 
Marriage, Past, Present and Future. By Ralph de Pomerai. Richard R. Smith 


This new-age history of marriage, from the time of primitive man down through 
the origin and development of the generally accepted theories of sex morality to the 
present, emphasizes the body, but does not ignore the mind. Changes in our present 
institutions are imperative, the author says, because the complications of modern life 
make such earlier practices as monogamy based upon the double standard impossible 
While thought is focused upon man rather than woman, beauty of sex relationships is 
recognized as a possibility only when she as well as her mate is freed of man’s primi- 
tive individual possessiveness. 

The Unity of the World. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Albert & Charles Boni. 

The most eminent living historian thinks boldly concerning international relations 
Each of the twelve chapters presents a striking, sometimes a startling, thesis. Wide 
knowledge has made him tolerant of national prejudices and even patient with the 
slow grinding of the mills of the gods. The book is an excellent intellectual stimulant 
for the genet eader—who will wish that Ferrero had given more of the data from 


which he draws his very significant conclusions. 
Torch Song. By Kenyon Nicholson. French. 

This typical Nicholson play centers about Howard Palmer, traveling salesman, and 
Ivy Stevens, in turn cabaret entertainer and later Salvation Army lass. Howard wishes 
to be better than he has the strength to be and Ivy has some really noble impulses as 
well as—if adequately acted—real personality. The verisimilitude of the thoroughly 
sordid background against which the romantic and not wholly convincing character 
of Ivy is presented is the chief artistic merit. 

Plays for Seven Players. By Charles Rann Kennedy. University of Chicago 

Press. 

A repertoire of plays for a company of seven players and two short dramas for 
smaller casts. Included are: “The Winterfest,” “The Servant in the House,” “The 
Idol-Breaker,” “The Rib of the Man,” “The Army with Banners,” “The Fool from 
the Hills,” “The Terrible Meek,” and “The Necessary Evil.” With the three plays in 
the earlier volume, Plays for Three Players, Kennedy’s complete work is now avail- 
able within these two bindings. 

Hollywood Plays. By Kenyon Nicholson. Samuel French. 

Theater-wise devotees of the drama who examine these twelve one-act plays from 
the repertoire of the Writers’ club of Hollywood will find novelty and stimulus here, 
either for production or pleasure reading. 

Son of Minos. By David Cheney. Robert M. McBride. 

The strongly epic flavor of this historical romance—called by its author a novel— 
has two sources: the setting and many of the characters are from Homeric legend and 
Greek myth; the style is an obvious imitation of Homer. The story relates a struggle 
for the throne of Crete at the time of the Trojan War. Clever plot and well-imagined 
action make the book readable. 
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Singing Seamen. By Helen Coale Crew. Century. 
fing b ) 

The Aeneid retold for young people in a stirring story centering around three Tro 
jan boys of twenty. It will be of particular interest as preparation and interest for 
high-school students who are later to study Vergil, but the story will be enjoyed for 
itself by boys and girls who have never heard of Troy. 

Selected Poems of Thomas Walsh. With a Memoir by John Bunker and Appre 
ciations by Edward L. Keyes and Michael Williams. Dial Press. 

In this definitive collection of poetry by the late associate editor of the Common 
weal are his chief dramatic works, numerous lyrics, and occasional poetry. In these 
} 


as well as in the narrative verse, there is much evidence of Walsh’s devotion to the life 


arts, history, and literature of Spain 
Poems of Emily Dickinson. Little, Brown 


Including in one volume the poems published in 1924-29, a total of eight hundred 
1, 





selections. There is an introduction by her niece and biographer, Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi 
Night in the Valley. By Marina Wister. Macmillan 

Poems. 
See Naples and Die. By Elmer Rice. Samuel French 

A good farce by the author of Street Scene is to be found in this romance of 
American heiress who married a Russian prince to save her sister from blackmail and 


then repented her bargain. Elaborate and extravagant Continental intrigue 
English Education 1789-1902. By John William Adamson. Macmillar 

This well-documented account of educational changes in Victorian England is 
more than a chronological history of legislation and administrative changes. Pro 
fessor Adamson treats at length the implications of the shift from Church to Stat 
control, emphasizing the growth of the problem of purpose in education, necessarily 
acute when the religious motive in administration disappears. The influences of Con 
tinental Europe upon English educational thinking receive adequate attention. The 
titles of the final chapters are significant: ‘““Women and Other Working Folk,” “The 
Compromise of 1870 and the Cross Commission,” “Administrative Muddle,” and “The 
Schoolmaster’s Profession.” 

TEACHING 
Outline of the Literary History of Europe since the Renaissance. By 

Tieghem. Century. 

An excellent translation of this classic study of comparative literature from the fif- 
teenth to the beginning of the twentieth century. The book is based upon the tradi 
tions, influences, fashions, forms of art, and currents of ideas. The principal writers 
of Europe, with the exception of Turkey are here—in all, about nine hundred names. 
Very little attention is given to literary schools, but is rather devoted to the results 
of their work as they affected the whole current. The work is designed for students in 
high schools and colleges and for the general literary reader. 

The Approach to Shakespeare. By J. W. Mackail. Oxford University Press 

Six lectures given at University College, London, indicating lines of approach and 


ways of entrance to gain an understanding of Shakespeare as an artist. The primary 
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aim is to build a foundation for those who wish to study English literature and the 
drama. 
The Metres of English Poetry. By Enid Hamer. Macmillan 

An excellent handbook and guide for appreciation based on the sound ground, that 
while true poetry has little need of prosody and its study cannot serve the poet, yet 
readers, as well as music lovers, may gain much through a study of the technique of 
English verse. The authors give a complete survey of English poetry from the metri- 
cal standpoint, omitting only the simpler phases of the subject. In dealing with poetry 
earlier than the nineteenth century, observations have been made and quotations are 
given from early texts. Of particular interest are chapters on “French Forms in Eng- 
lish Verse,” “Paonic Verse,” and “Dramatic Blank Verse and the Reopening of the 
Theater at the End of the Eighteenth Century.” 


Debate Coaching, A Handbook for Teachers. The “Handbook Series, IV,” Vol. 

I. By Carroll Pollock Lahman. H. W. Wilson. 

The experienced coach of high-school or college debating will be pleased to find so 
many of the more intimate problems of his profession taken up for frank treatment. 
Mr. Lahman avoids the error of attempting the construction of a new Organon, not 
unknown in the field of college debating. Although shrewdly practical, the handbook 
holds to the old loyalty that takes truth as the sole objective of controversy. Some of 
the topics treated are: Types of Debate, Squad Work, Delivery, Presenting the De- 
bate, Judging the Debate. A large Appendix supplies information of practical interest 


to coaches and debaters. 


Adventures in Reading. Current Books, Third Series 1929-30. By Marjorie N. 
Bond and Richmond P. Bond. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
This pamphlet describes the third of a series of reading courses for book clubs. 

Fourteen sections or “meetings” comprise this survey of modern books, which include 

the best in recent fiction and popular non-fiction. A reference bibliography is designed 

to aid club-members in the preparation of papers. 


Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. By May Ingles and Anna McCague. 

H. W. Wilson. 

A manual which aims to improve teaching techniques in high-school classes where 
the new emphasis upon library instruction has made itself felt. Technical information 
concerning library procedure is inserted for the benefit of those teachers who have 
not received specific library training. The appendixes include: ‘Plan for Teaching 
the Use of Books and Libraries as Part of Class Work,” “‘Sample Lesson on Reference 
Books for Office Practice Classes,” and “Sample Tests Covering All Units of Library 
Course.” 

TEXTS AND READINGS 
Prose and Poetry for the Twelfth Year. By H. Ward McGraw and John H. 

Parry. L. W. Singer. 

Teachers who seek a text conveniently embracing the college entrance require- 
ments will welcome this last of a series of four senior high school collections. While 
satisfying seven units of the requirements, it contains also a brief summary of English 


and American literature. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Burke’s Conciliation, Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, and other classics are elaborately annotated. The moderns are rep- 
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resented by ten plays, including Morley’s On the Shelf, Anatole France’s The Man 


Who Married a Dumb Wife, and Rachel Ryman Field’s The Patchwork Quilt. Type 


and format are attractive. 


Junior Literature. Books I, II, and III. By Sterling A. Leonard, Harold Y 

Moffett, and Maurice W. Moe. Macmillan. 

Professor Leonard and his collaborators have departed from the established vogue 
of classifying the literary selections of junior high school series under a variety of 
heads and places editorial emphasis upon a discriminating choice of materials. A chief 
contribution is the dominance of the adventure element, which, in spite of the stim 
ulus of recent investigations, has hitherto been only feebly stressed. Book I feature 
heavily the King Arthur stories, Book II, Treasure Island, and Book III, an abridged 
Talisman. Among the old favorites in the series are Kipling’s “If,” Scott’s “Breathe 
There the Man.... .,” and Hale’s The Man without a Country. “Stopping | 
Woods on a Snowy Evening,” by Robert Frost, The Widow’s Cruise, by Stockton 
and “Tampa Robins,” by Sidney Lanier, are not so often seen. At the end of « 
volume appears a section of ‘Helps and Questions.” The books are attractively illus 
trated. They are an addition to the rapidly growing collection of junior high scho¢ 
literature texts. 


) 


Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose. Revised edition. By Alphons« 
Gerald Newcomer, Alice E. Andrews, and Howard Judson Hall. Scott Fors 
man. 

The revised edition of the Three Centuries devotes nearly one-fourth of its pag 
to new material. Its usefulness in the classroom is further increased by the expanded 
headnotes, which now include bibliographical information and some critical con 
ments. Conscious effort has apparently been made to give adequate representation t 
the literature of the South, East, and West. Variety and good taste have characteriz 
the selection of materials. 


The Highway to English. 2 vols. By David Lee Clark, Dewitt Talmage Starne 

Jacob Lorenz Neu, and William Alonzo Stigler. John C. Winston 

Fifteen Texas educators have collaborated in the building of this “Highway.” Ths 
authors approach the problem of language as an enterprise in building—words, sen 
tences, paragraphs. Book One is to serve the eighth grade, Book Two, the ninth 
Grammar lessons are interspersed throughout both volumes, on the theory that gram 
mar should be taught in connection with the situations that call for understanding of 
structure and inflection. There is generous use of examples from literature, and illu 
trations in color make the books as attractive as the modern schoolbook should be. 
The current emphasis upon activities is reflected in the abundance of exercises provid 
ed. The state of Texas will use the book in its schools for five years. 
Effective English. By James Root Hulbert. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1929. Pp. 284. $2.00. 

This college composition text is the basis of the program worked out durin 
the last twenty years in the University of Chicago. The approach is not original or 
experimental in any way, but attacks simply and clearly the recognized problems of 
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the college composition class. The section headings indicate the approach: “Planning 
the Composition,” “Writing the Composition,” “Correct Sentences,” “Effective Sen- 
tences,” “Words,” “Description,” “Narration,” “Exposition,” “Argument,” “Letter- 
writing,” and “Punctuation.” 


Writing. By Ray Palmer Baker and William Haller. New York: Ronald 

Press, 1929. Pp. 268. $2.00. 

A text for a one-semester fundamental course in Freshman composition “which 
conducts the student once through the entire process of writing an essay of three to 
five thousand words.” Under his instructor’s guidance, each student selects, explores, 
and defines his own subject, makes a bibliography, reads, observes, takes notes, and 
organizes his information and ideas. He studies his audience, plans the presentation 
of his material for them, and produces a final manuscript. The advantages of the 
plan are the progressive developments of the student, the relief from the tedium of 
revising numerous faulty themes, and an opportunity for the actual teaching of com 
position. 


Significant Contemporary Stories. By Edith Mirrielees. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 376. 

Eighteen short and long stories, including particular modern developments, 
such as the surprise ending story and the stream of consciousness story. Virginia 
Woolf, H. G. Wells, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Katherine Mansfield, Conrad, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, and Lord Dunsany are represented, among others. The volume is an orig- 
inal contribution for which alert teachers will find an increasing need. It was par- 


ticularly designed to accompany Writing the Short Story. 


Winged Horse Anthology. By Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill. New 

York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 669. 

Representative, highly selected poetry for schools and the general reader from 
the entire range of English and American literature from Chaucer and the early bal- 
lads to Yeats, Masefield, Frost, Sandburg, and Millay. It is issued as a companion 
volume to the Winged Horse, a story of poetry and the poets represented in this col- 


lection. 


The World’s Best Essays. Edited by F. H. Pritchard. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1929. Pp. 1017. $3.75. 

This anthology of the world’s best thought furnishes in one volume selected 
readings from master essayists: Aristotle, Plutarch, Seneca, Bojer, Gorky, Conrad, 
Nietzsche, and Mencken. These 227 essays constitute an outline and a history of 
marked value for college study. 


Mainly Horses. Edited by Ernest Rhys and Mrs. C. A. Dawson-Scott. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 385. $2.50. 

Thirty selected stories make up this anthology dealing with birds, gorillas, 
crocodiles, wasps, and horses. Albert Payson Terhune, Carl Akeley, Percy Mackaye, 
William Beebe, Charles G. D. Roberts, and Booth Tarkington are among those rep- 
resented 
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Short Stories for Study and Enjoyment. By Harold T. Eaton. New York: 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 553. $1.20. 

Thirty selected stories that provide a definite program for the study of the 
short story as a type of literature—with study plans and essays on the development 
of the short story, its technique, and construction. Part I, the major part of the text, 
stresses the modern story, each example being equipped with an interjection concern- 
ing necessary information about the author and his work. A set of general questions 
designed to help the student learn and a problem focused on some special aspect of 
short story form are given. Included in this section are O. Henry’s “A Service of 
Love,” “The Damned Thing,” by Ambrose Bierce, Stevenson’s “The Bottle Imp,” 
and Hardy’s ““The Three Strangers.” Part II is made up of a selected list of fables, 
parables, and tales, such as “The Good Samaritan,” Irving’s “The Belated Trav- 
elers,” Hawthorne’s “David Swan,” and Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart.” 


The Creative Study of Literature. By L. L. Garber. Ashland, Ohio: Garber 

Co., 1929. Pp. 192. $0.30. 

One hundred and sixty great short poems from English and American literature, 
with plans, programs, and suggestions tested by classroom use. Designed for intro- 
ductory courses in high school and college. Almost entirely devoted to the purple 
patches in poetry. 


The Literature of America: Volume I, From the Beginning of the Civil War; 
Volume II, From the Civil War to the Present. By Arthur Hobson Quinn, 
Albert Croll Baugh, and Will David Howe. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 1397. 

Adequate representation of the course of American literature, the development 
of thought and the distinctive aspects of American life representation of each author 
at his best, and the inclusion of complete texts or units of the work represented were 
guides in the construction of this two-volume college anthology of prose and verse 
Significant novelists have been represented by their short stories. Five plays are in- 
cluded and there are many selections from recent poetry, the short story, the essay, 
and biography. The arrangement is chronological, but the material has been grouped 
by types—poetry, essay, fiction, and drama—within this plan. Each tion of the 
anthology is provided with a brief introduction and there are notes, biographical ac- 
counts of the authors, and bibliographies appended. Throughout, the editors have 
aimed to provide the teacher with assistance rather than to offer a substitute for him 


A Book of Seventeenth-Century Prose. Selected and edited by Robert P. Tris- 

tram Coffin and Alexander M. Witherspoon. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1929. Pp. 793. 

Selections from thirty representative masters of seventeenth-century prose, 
v’ rying from the light, kindly humor of Walton and Burton to the ponderous para- 
graphs of Milton and Donne. Annals of wars, philosophy, literary dicta, religion, 
food and drink, and clothes are all reviewed in turn. Care has been taken to pro- 
vide “wholes” or selections long enough to do the author justice. Spelling and punctua- 
tion have been modernized and there are brief footnotes. 
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Poems of Freneau. Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. American Authors Series. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 425. 


The collected work of the man credited by Jefferson with “saving our constitu- 
tion which is galloping fast into monarchy.” Edited for class and general use, with a 


critical introduction. 


University Debaters’ Annual. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. New York: H. W. 

Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 464. 

Nine inter-collegiate debates for 1928-29, including the “Pact of Paris,” “British 
Criminal Procedure,” “Women in Industry,” “Installment Buying,” “Freedom of 
Speech,” “Insanity as a Defense in Crime,” “The Jury System,” “National Advertis- 
ing,” and “Government Ownership and Operation of Power Sites.’”’ Both construc- 


tive and rebuttal speeches are given. The debates are chiefly from representative 


American universities and colleges. 











LUCY FURMAN 


Ef ° 
SY 
nd 


author of Ouare Women 


in her FOREWORD TO DEVIL’S DITTIES 


“Nothing but genius could have conceived the idea of first collecting every kind of 
ballad, play-song, funeral song, frolic tune—a task monumental in itself—and then 


fitting each into the scene in which it would naturally be used. The one person pre- 
eminently fitted to do both these things is Jean Thomas.” 
“Such pictures as the opening one of Drusilla’s Infare, the Funeral Occasion, and 


later, the inimitable one of the Baptizing, with Uncle B gos eluding the Widder’s out 
stretched shawl as he steps out of “Chilly Waters,” and Play-Party, at which the 
young fiddler Jilson and the fair Rhuhamie first start courting, are masterpieces, which, 
once read, cannot be forgotten.” , 


In this unique book, the music, story, and songs of the Kentucky mountaineer are 


first given to the world. 


For spring publication 
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Third Annual Institute of Progressive Education 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


July 6 August 14 
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All students of the Institute will reside in one dormitor 

There will be a Weekly Forum of distinguished lecturer 

Numerous other lectures, concerts, and plays will be given 

Syracuse University offers an exceptional climate, out-of-door sports and trips to places 

The fees for the courses, and for room and board are inexpensive. 

For registration blank, application for room and board, copies of the Institute bulletin, and all information, write direct 
to Dr. Harry S. Ganders, Dean of the Teachers College, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 






































